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“Off the Skelligs.” 
—~e- 
A WOMAN’s CRITICAL ESTIMATE. 

The announcement that Jean Ingelow had 
published an extensive work in prose surprised 
us at the time it was made as much as the older 
news that ‘‘George Eliot” had opened a new 
gate for her genius in the shape of a long ro- 
manceinrhythm. ‘These interchanges are very 
advantageous to the field of literature, whether 
they cost their authors additional exertion or 
not. The muse should alter her garb as fre- 
quently as possible. Fresh prose is better than 
tired poetry ; and the most angelic of heavenly 
inspirers must be subject to fatigue. Of course 
we would not predicate fatigue of any pen in 
particular, but merely say that we are very 
glad that Miss Ingelow has written ‘‘Off the 
Skelligs,” because this is a book so full of de- 
lights and surprises, so rich in nature and in 
the art of portraying nature. That the work 
is autobiographical we cannot for a momeat 
doubt. The zest of recollection with which a 
faulty nursemaid is blamed, or a good, hungry 
meal on yacht-board described, tells of a per- 
sonal ¢xperience in the pains and pleasures de- 
lineated in the book, where these are of a minor 
kind. The greater events, the complications 
into which a life-story necessarily develops, 
are, no doubt, in great part imaginary; still, 
we do not hesitate to say that Miss Ingelow 
must have been a pretty extensive yachts- 
woman; that she has seen the ‘‘Skelligs” while 
following this calling; and that the terrible 
wreck-and-rescue story, with its lurid beginning 
and its happy, golden end, is probably a leaf 
from her own journal, whether written in ink 
or engraved *‘on the tablets of the heart.” The 
complications which arise froin this blissfally- 
ended catastrophe, as well as the characters in- 
troduced thereby, are, as we have said, to be 
attributed to fictional ingenuity, or, more likely 
stijl, are introduced from other walks of life to 
adorn our little stage fora while; but the en- 
thusiasm over the privilege of assisting fellow- 
mortals, of toiling tiresomely for them after the 
more exciting work of saving is accomplished, 
shows Miss Ingelow’s heart to be equal to her 
head, and does honor to the race of *‘young 
ladies” as typified in her heroine, ‘‘Dorothea.” 
The extraordinary little children, too, those 
alarmingly-precocious buds in which the germs 
of our future heroine and of ‘*Tom” are in- 
closed, may, perhaps, have been Miss Ingelow 
and some possible little brother, if the sugges- | 
tion be not presumptuous. There is, to our | 
own mind, something rather horrible in the 
idea of a child of six years understanding 
Shakespeare; but such things have been; and, 
if this be a life-portraiture, the little boy should | 
stand in our “mental picture-gallery” beside | 
Marjorie Fleming, the tiny friend of Sir Walter | 
Scott, and her wonderful infant brother. Per- | 
haps the subsequent slower growth of ‘‘Tom’s” | 





capacities, supposing, as we have suggested, 
his figure to be a life-sketch, would answer the 
questicn which we have sometimes usked our- 
What would Marjorie Fleming have 
been had she lived? Was that marvellous | 
dawn which Browne has so beautifully de- 
scribed the presage of a future excveding all 
developments of the human intellect yet met} 
with; or had she exhausted, in the bricf space 
of eleven years, all that is allotted to man in his 
usually longer walk between the cradle and the | 


selves: 


grave? | 

It would be unwise, however, tu waste on 
these considerations the time which should be | 
spent in commenting upon Miss Ingelow’s work. | 
A most exquisite and heartfelt love of nature 
pervades ‘OM the Skelligs.” Hundreds of pas- 
sages breathe this beautiful spirit of poetically 
observant affection so characteristic of the au- 





| 





thor’s verses, and still more refreshing when 
met with in prose. We have gleaned out a few | 
of these, thinking they may not be unaccepta- | 
yle, even to those who have already perused | 
this delightful novel (for by this unpromising | 
name has Miss Ingelow called the unique pub- 
jication now before us)—silver threads of that | 
shining fringe which haloes the poet even in| 
his plainest mantle. Take, for instance, the | 
following description o. the sea :— 

‘The rare pale colors, so fickle and so tender, 
that bloomed across the water here-and-there; | 
the slightly ruffled patches of desert, where a 
flaw of wind was fainting away, and leaving it 
all sparkling like flocks of wings,” ete. 


Or this of the heavens :— 

“Qh, because there was something 60 pa- 
thetic in those awful deeps of blue, something 
to fear in the waiting intinitude, with no islands 
up aloft; nothing that belongs to us; only God’s 
great desert.” 

“TJ never liked the owl’s call. It is but two 
notes of music tied together with a moan.” 

“What sympathy children have with nature 
till education clouds it! Mow distinct the Jit- 
tle face is in the flower, as if when the first) 
heart’s-ease was fashioned there had been a 
thought in the heart of the Great Maker of the | 
first child's face that should look into it ages | 
after. Flowers always seem to me to be the 
lovely fancies of God—things that, as it were, 
were made for his own pleasure—tor himself, 
as well as for us. 

“+4 softiy-tlowing river, with orange rays lying | 
on it, and making it glorious and golden; aj 
great precipice that went up and up and up so | 
high that, though I pressed my face against the | 


glass, I could not see the top of it: trees grow- | 


ing in the rents; ivy in long bushes hanging 
from, or in long ribbons creeping up the face of, | 
the rock, and wavering reflections of the pass- | 
ing ripples flowing all over my berth. Phe | 
softest possible sound of water washing by and | 
lapping the vessel's side came to my enchanted 
ears.” ae 

“} was so exultant, so exquisitely 


afraid; a sort of vague fear that sucha blisstul 

hour would not often revisit me took possession | 
of my mind, and I listened to the far-off break 
ef the waves, and the slipping of river-water 
past me to swell them, with a consciousness 
that, literally as well as metaphorically, my life 
had been passed with the quiet river, and now 
1 was to go forth upon the changeful sea. 


Great strength of thought is showag in many | 


passages of “Off the Skelligs.” We will give, 


however, only a fragment of one :— 

“Ip is not often thought that makes religion 
d. With most of us it is not reason makes Te- 
A great many people think 
game they had to play 
game at which both 


vo: o 
ligion hard, but lite. 
of reiigion as if it was a 

ugust opponent—a 
pate ioe ie oa yet they actually think they 
can play it unfairly. They want to cheat. 
But in that graud and awful game it cannot be 
said that either wine unless both do. 


We might linger muck longer among these And still me works, yet still my rapture’s roof 


cuneful keys of Miss Ingelow’s piano. Her 


chords are never monotonous, although the | fy balm and weal, my precious jewel, glow and 


goame line of feeling breathes through them all, 
and she often breaks out into the loveliest and 
* most songtul passages that can be desired. The 
jocose portions of the book are so lifelike that 


one feels half-tempted to suspect they Were) yrs ombersweet, red moutha word came uttered, 


noted down in a journal from actual experi- 
ence; so Teal is the language, so good the por- 
traiture of modern youth in its untrammeled 
-eguberance. The ladies of the story are, on 
the whole, cheering and satisfactory. 
is not to be resisted: the old Scotch aunt is a 
ewell-devised feature; and‘'Mrs. Hentrey” turns 
wut more positively agreeable than might have 


been expected. 


Miss Ingelow through her. 
cnaffected goodness, intelligence 


cannot fail to attach us. 


acters concerning which readers will be more | 
at variance. Some persons will scarcely be | in themselves, but far superior that interior con- | 
seconciled to ‘“‘Mr. Brandon,” even when they | gition which enables us to do without them. | 
consider hje disinterestedness, his thorough no- | Such an one has his own methods; roams in | 
dlevess, because their sympathy for ‘Doro-' his special way; culls sweets from every flow- 


happy, | 
that after a while came a reaction, and I was | 


“Emily” | 


Of course it is not necessary 
to say that we all love the heroine, and love 


devoid | 
alike pf pedantry and of frivolity, and earn- 
estness without the least shade of severity, | 
It is the male char- | 


thea’s” wounded feelings will lead them to take 
a revengeful view of his visionary behavior 
and want of tact. Others will complain that 
the-portraiture of ‘‘Vaientine” is unmanly be- 
yond nature, not even relieved by his irresisti- 
ble glee and childishness. Still, although the 
mistakes of both seem scarcely comprehensible 
to the clear-eyed looker-on, their general char- 
acters are such as may be found, in one sex or 
the other, without looking very far beyond the 
horizon of our actual experience. The im- 
aginative, philanthropic ‘‘Giles,” self-sacrific- 
ing even when he bungles, and the laughing, 
self-indulgent ‘‘Valentine,” so lacking in stam- 
tna, are shadows of what we have all seen, 
even if the crisis of the latter’s boyishness 
seem too strong a caricature for rational belief. 
The tragical development of ‘*Tom’s” roving 
life and undeveloped genius illustrates strongly 
the danger of unconditional affluence, suggest- 
ing to our minds the thougit that it would be 
so much better if our rich men bestowed their 
money upon needy and beneficent institutions 
instead of clumsiiy ruining the lives of young 
men by their donations. An heir like ‘*Giles” 
is, indged, more rare to find, while such as 
“Tom” may grow on every bush, minus the 
talent, which only increases the painfulness of 
his degeneracy. ‘*Mr. Moriimer” and ‘Uncle 
Rollin” are nearly unexceptionable pictures, of 
course, except that the former shares the gen- 
eral stupidity as to the real state of ‘‘Doro- 
thea’s” affections, while the latter is aggra- 
vatingly cruel in his shy way of being bullied 
out of taking her tu sea. 

One remarkable feature of the book is the 
distinctness of its parts, unassisted by any fur- 
ther artificial division than the usual one of 
chapters. Another is the total unexpectedness 
of the changes which occur, whether of phases 
or in the course of events. The inland child-life, 
the dull penitentiary existence with the polished 
teacher, the delightful sojourn upon the yacht, 
the merry stay at Mr. Mortimer’s, the sad so- 
journ in London, so beautiful in its weary and 
resigned devotion, all stand apart, distinct and 
perfect, and one is quite unprepared for the 
transitions which aggravate or relieve the he- 
roine and her sympathizers—her brothers and 
sisters, as we may almost call those who are so 
fortunate as to read “Oi the Skelligs.” We 
have, throughout the perusal of the entire work, 
a longing to get back to the dear old yacht, 
with its hearty owner—a wish to go cruising 
around the ‘Skelligs” once more, which is 
never to be satisfied; and we can scarcely be- 
lieve, when the book is fairly closed, that 
“Dolly” and we have been really cheated out 
of our navigation, and are never to take the 
trip again. It may be owing in part to this 
disappointment, in part to a gentle sympathet- 
ic atmosphere overspreading the lovely sphere 
of ‘‘Dorothea’s” life, that few persons can close 
“Off the Skelligs” without a heartache which 
nothing but a lively sequel will be apt to cure. 
It is not so much, perhaps, any individual char- 
acter as the general tone and atmosphere of the 
book, reducing us into the belief that it is real 
life and not literature that makes it so hard to 
close. The authvress, moreover, takes French 
leave ina certain sort of her breathless auditors, 
cutting us off from any parting glimpse of dear 
old **Unele Rollin,” as well as from her mar- 
ried life, and giving scarcely the breath of a 
hint that we shall ever hear from her again. 

The incidents of the story, intricate as those 


'of the fertile French writers and baffling as 


Goethe, lead us to entertain a high admiration 
of Miss Ingelow’s powers, while the pathos and 
conscience of the work attach us to herself. 

A rich shade of humor tinges even the more 
tragic parts of the story, the general natural- 
ness of which forms its greatest charm. The 
kindliness of feeling which she evinces toward 
Americans makes us wish that, like a white, 
soft bird of passage, she would leave perching 
on the ‘‘Skelligs” and come yachting to our own 
country to seek fresh incidents and new ma- 


terials. 


The Lover’s Complaint. 


Bie 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF FRAUENLOL, 
BY A. KE. KROEGER. 


Ah me, how blooms my eves’ delight and pasture, 
Which o’er all eye delights I’ve chosen for 
my own! 


| To celebrate her beauty’s varying gesture 


My heart and soul makes free from grief, and 
this alone. 
Aye, ease from every care I win 
When I gaze on the lilies and the roses’ sheen 
That from her fair cheeks through mine eyes 
within 
So powerfully breaketh 
And soft speaketh 
To my heart: ‘Come, let me in!” 
She in my mood herself so fixed entrenches, 
1 can no longer live but even as she wilis; 
My dying to recovery she changes, 
Equally woe and love unto my heart she deals. 
In all the world woman so dear 
Was never nor wille’er be born; body so fair, 
My joy, my cheer, and all my sorrow’s pastime 
rare ; 
My mayfield, sweet and shady, 
Heart's own lady, 
Let thy grace relief prepare ! 
She deals with me as with the animals the 
panther ; 
They follow, led by its sweet breath, to bitter 
dread. 
Her luminous face new beauteous grace has 
lent her; 
I gladden at her glory; this gladness strikes 
me dead. : 
I cannot fill my eyes’ full glance 
With her balm-breathing beauty, but does chance 
A fall, e’en as the eaglet nearthe sun in trance 
From weakened eyes swoons deadly ; 
Aye, thus sadly 
Kills she me when I advance. 
I sing as does the swan when it is dying, 
So sweet a song it singeth, such rapturous 
extasy ! 
She treats me as the phenix, whom destroying 
Death comes in fame of bliss; thus fares my 
destiny. 


Whatever woe she wrought on me 
is she! 


glee! 
Ah, sweet, lovable killing! 
With this feeling 
Broke my heart she lovably. 


again; 


E’en as the lion who from death's hold fluttered | venient abodes, neat dress, plain food, would 
Its whelp with roar awakens and wins back | save many a head from bleaching and many a 


life amain. 


Thus can she me requicken, too! 


| Ah, blessed love, now all things that I should, I 


do! 


true? 
How, then, shall 1 behave me? 
Life gaye me 
Young the grief to old age due. 





Simple Wants. 


' We need not be extraordinary to be interested. 


| bid ennui depart, if we would make our earthly 


er, but leaves them all undisturbed. He takes 
the cream from nature, but with instruments so 
delicate that no loss is sustained. He is in- 
dustrious, and must be so attired as to work 
easily. He istrugal, else he could not preserve 
integrity of mind; to him the viands of an ep- 
icure and the elegancies of costume would be 
oppressive. He isasort of condensed universe; 
he looks up into the sky, and is awed by its 
grandeur, soothed by its quiet, and charmed 
by its beauty; he passes from star to star, 
from system to system, and feels familiar among 
them; he bathes in the harmony thereof, and 
drinks in repose and strength; he mounts the 
fleecy clouds piled in mountainous ranges, 
edged in turn with silver and gold, then becom- 
ing black, pink, purple. The sun sets as never 
before, and he is there as witness; the moon 
rises like a queen, stands out clear, or has her 
effect augmented by dark masses and stripes, 
which cross her surface, and partially, then 
wholly, veil her face. Luter she reflects her 
full image in the water, coupled with the sur- 
rounding foliage, and yonder ship is a seeming 
phantom of the empyrean. Artificial lamps 
girdle the area; lines of cars whizz by like su- 
perhuman agencies; and signal colors shoot up 
as fireworks telling their own mute message. 
What lovely pictures! and all impressed upon 
his retina without money or price! 

He surveys the ample dwelling and large 
grounds of his friend, ornamented in tne highest 
style of art, and dotted with rarest stock—a de- 
light to external sense; he digests it like a lus- 
cious peach, but does not desire to bear away 
the tree on which it grew; he accepts all he can 
appropriate, and leaves the labor and worry be 
hind; his own little room is illuminated when 
he enters, and he does not miss what to him is 
supertiuous; he could not be envious, for he 
covets not another's stores. He walks in park 
or common, admires deer, fountains, birds, 
ponds, and, more still, the well-behaved seniors 
who with him enjoy the retreat and the gam- 
bols of children and young animals; he inhales 
the pure breezes, gleans the morate, and re- 
turns to his quarters invigorated but not bur- 
dened. He visits the museum, galieries, looks 
in the windows, and gathers up reams of grati- 
fication; his memory is lined with reminis- 
cences. What more does he want? where 
could he bestow the articles he has seen? How 
cleared up his cosy eyrie appears! 

If a student, he may require certain volumes, 
but as ordinary citizen he would hardly con- 
sider the public library a gift so much as an em- 
barrassment; he can have his choice for the ask- 
ing, and small quarters suffice for mere reading. 
To one thoroughly in earnest surroundings 
are not all-important; the poet cannot trace his 
loftiest inspiration to dainty toilet and recherche 
boudoir. The gods value not these accesso- 
ries. They throw their beams into attic and 
hut, by the roadside, and amid homely duties; 
occasionally they are vouchsafed in borderland 


between waking and sleeping; again they 
flash like a meteor and disappear. Occasions 
reveal what no art could concoct. The work- 


shop of a sculptor is anything but fine; he has 
his plaster, clay and implements; if he have 
the model celestial what cares he for gewgaws. 
He treads where angels might legitimately 
come, and when his image is wrought out who 
would not exchange palatial case for an hour 
like that! The painter sets his easel wherever 
he can stand it and secure a proper light; cre- 
ation is within, and he could not command it 
by cheap or costly tissues. He may have an en- 
tire ideal or a mere outline. However they 
may approach him he must re-produce or fill 
in. For the moment what are precious stones 
and marble halls beside the all-absorbing dream 
of his heart! 

Look into the recorded domiciles of the great- 
est musicians, and what do we find but scores, 
dust and webs? When Beethoven wrote his 
symphonies what mooted to him the outer? 
His soul was entranced as he made his tones to 
imitate the deep-surging ocean, thunder and 
lightning, tremendous blasts, hail and tempest. 
Then sunlight and marriage-bells, meadows, 
streams, warblers and chirpers. Anon he por- 
trayed every passion of the human breast; and 
swept into dirges which time only can surpass 
if equal. He had no external compensation, but 
who could pity one of such transcendent genius ! 
He might pine and die; true; but life at best is 
short, and for him what rapture beyond, worth 
years of martyrdom! To how many is the 
prospect of paradise heightened by the very 
hope of sitting at his feet and learning of him! 

How the faithful go on to old age eking out 
existence so faras bread is concerned, but, true 
to their inner torck:, sitting, like the venerable 
William Blake, in a small room with only bed, 
cook-stove, table, yet urbane, collected, con- 
tented, and transferring almost to his last hours 
those wondrous visions which peopled his at- 
inosphere, and in extremis composing and ten- 
derly repeating songs which he told his wife 
were not his own; then noiselessly slipping his 
moorings and joining the dear ones revdy to 
convoy him! For ages to come his ‘‘Inventions 
to the Book of Job” will startle as well as aston- 
ish, and his poetry, ‘‘On Another’s Sorrow’’ and 
the ‘‘Human Abdstract,” will live and comfort 
when many a famous name ‘vill be rolled up as 
a scroll. 

Inventors, mechanics, historians, novelists, all 
have realms not made with hands, and where 
they dwell apart from common folk. Their oc- 
cupation is their reality; they intermingle with 
associates, observe forced conventionalities, but 
their place is amid their experiments, tools, 
musty tomes, and those imaginary groups 
which are to be woven into chapter and verse. 


A full cup to one is the same as to another. 
The degree is the only difference. If we would 


term a boon, if we would have real enjoyment, 
we must have some object worthy an immortal 
being! We need not usually seek such, but 
greet that which presents itself so well adapted 
to our temperament and qualifications. We 
must be busy and useful; a pivotal point brings 
balance, and an appreciation of all incidental 
accompaniments. The more we are, the less 





It from the bands of death would loosen me| dinate ambition, and prepares us to extract 


| Can nothing avail a steadfast heart, faithtul and 


Riches, society, fame, abundance, are all good | 


we long for material things. We attract to our- 
|selves the profoundest and best, and, having 
‘thus tasted, are impelled to persuade others to 
go and do likewise. We do not need half which 
| we fancy is requisite. There is such a fund 
| within and without, which is ready to our hand, 
| and only waits our perception and acknowledg- 
ment. 
| Simplicity is power; it renders us superior to 
a thousand circumstances; keeps at bay inor- 


| rational pleasure from all that is aboutus. Con- 


heart from breaking. Aye, more! permit blessed 
|homes where nominal ones are now deemed 
| impossible; exorcise evil; and court the divine 
| to dwell with us. 


| 





The Peace of God. 


| WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Father, I live by thy command, 
My daily bread thou art; 

Held in the hollow of thy hand 

And cradled in thy heart. 

I know that nothing can divide 

Thy perfect love from me, 

And sail serenely on the tide 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


To Navigators of Vessels. 
Epitor ComMONWEALTH :— The Boston 
Journal, of the 9th inst., had an article under 
the caption of ‘‘Boat Sailing,” and in allusion 
to the numerous disasters which of late have 
happened to sail-boats and their crews, which 
well deserves to be universally read and care- 
fully heeded—heeded not only by those to whom 
it is more especially addressed, but to ail navi- 
gators, in every clime, in whatever descriptior 
of craft they sail, and to those as well who sail 
the broad ‘‘sea of life’—for after giving prac- 
tical directions how to manage a boat safely, it 
proceeds to give the following salutary advice 
touching another matter :— 

“Never carry intoxicating liquors in your 
boats; they are the cause of more accidents 
than all other causes combined. Ona day with 
a fresh, northwest wind blowing, aman who un- 


dertakes to sail a modern built sailboat needs 
all his faculties clear and unimpaired. Keep 


harbor excursions.” 

We say amen to that, as would every son 
and daughter of earth whose lives and property 
were in hazard by reason of the use of intoxi- 
cating liquors by the navigators to whom the 
charge of each is being daily committed. See, 
as the Omniscient Eye does, the origin and cause 
of railroad, steamship, steamboat, sailship and 
sailboat disasters, and know, as this is known, 
how many are traceable alone to the effects of 
the use of intoxicating liquors, as a drink, by 
the various navigators of these, and there would, 
we think, no longer be any need for prohibitory 
laws or any conflict of opinion about them. Is 
it not high time that measures of radical reform 
on this subject should be adopted? Better 
would it be, even, that we should return to the 
rigid enactments of our forefathers than that 
the present state of things should be continued. 
Bosron, July 20, 1873. w. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


From New Hampshire. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
West Campton, N. H., July 20, 1873. 
SUMMERING. 

I date my letter from one of those little towns 
in New Hampshire which are famous during 
two or three of the warm months, and unheard 
of at other times except when the mercury de- 
scends to some unprecedented degree below 
notice. It lies about seven miles north of 
Plymouth, in the beautiful valley of the Pemi- 
gewasset, and consists of one store, where 
everything is sold that is useless and little is 
kept of value, several houses, a sawmill, and 
Sanborn’s Hotel. 
place, much to my satisfaction. 
haunt of Starr King’s, and has grown, not upon 


It was once a 


merit. In the house with me are a goodly 
gain in weight and to kill time. The latter is 
partly accomplished by running every two or 
three days to the store and getting weighed. Five 
pounds a week of additional corporosity is con- 
sidered a fair increase. But there are other 
means of getting rid of the odd moments in this 
region. On rainy days we have euchre and other 
sinful games, readings aloud, dances in the eve- 
ning, music, and so fourth. When the weather is 
pleasant, however, there are better resources. 
Campton is especially rich in picturesque walks 
and fine views; the Franconia Notch and its 
attendant mountains, Black Mountain, Mad 
River Peak, the Tripyramid, and Moosilauk, 
being visible trom many points on the roads 
near the hotel. There are pienty of woodland 
nooks near by, also, and these abound in deli- 
cate wild-flowers and choice ferns. The ex- 
quisite maicenhair grows in several spots in 
great profusion. Then there is a govud boat 
upon the river fur the exclusive use of guests, 
and rows after tea during the rich sunsets are 
considered quite the thing. The male portion 
of the household find good trout fishing not 
very far away, strisgs of a hundred or so of the 
‘*speckled beauties” (this epithet is strictly 
original) being not very uncommoa. A word 
ortwo upon this point for the benefit of the 
knowing ones. When you visit Campton go 
up Mad River near Waterville, aad you will 
find the choicest fishing. Next in order comes 
the Bagley brook, and third in rank is the 
Hubbard brook, both in Thornton. Mill brook 
is also called good, although every brook 1n the 
region contains more or less trout. The Hub- 
bard brook affords the perfection of picturesque 
fishing. It is wide and rocky, running through 
open woods, and free from underbrush. At one 
point in its course there is a very grand ravine, 
containing several pretty cascades, and some 
wonderful rock scenery. Masses of fallen rock 
weighing fifty tons or more are piled together in 
the wildest confusion. I have ventured to name 
the place Glen Chaos. 
THE LOCALITY. 

In choosing a summer resort amoung 2 
mountains, it is important to consider whether 
it is a good central point for excursions. This 
West Campton certainly is. The Profile House 
stage-road passes the door of the hotel, and a 


the 


wagon trip can easily be taken to the Franconia 
Notch and all its rare objects of interest in a 
single day. Other excursions are readily made 
to Woodstock, Thornton and Waterville. The 
latter place, containing only three or tour 
houses, lies away back in the mountains, and is 
one of E. E. Hale’s favorite resorts. It lies in 
a strange sort of valley, hemmed in by lofty 
mountains, quite away from all noise and tu- 
mult. Among other attractions it boasts the 
finest series of cascades in the whole mountain 
region; six of them, in all, with plenty of water. 
In Thornton, or Mill Brook, an easy ride away, 


much visited by Sanbornites. Mount Prospect, 
near Plymouth, is another favorite resort, being 
easily accessible in a forenoon’s excursion. A 
carriage road runs nearly to the summit, 2963 
feet above sea-level, so that any one can ascend. 


commands many villages, a myriad of mountains, 
and nearly the whole of Lakes Squam and Win- 


nepiseogee. There are few finer views to be 
found in New Hampshire. 


ELSEWHERE. 
Soon I start on a tour through the Franconia 
mountains. When I return I will send you 
farther information, and perhaps tell a little 
more about the art of making tempus fugit here 
in this most attractive of summer resorts. 
PMs C. 





NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Col. Charles G. Greene, of the Boston Post, 





| nomination. 


and Jesse R. Grant. 


suited to the hasty routine of a daily office. 
The estate of the late John H. Eastburn, 


ness and social friends, helpers, servants, etc. 





Of thine eternity. 
S. D. Bosarns. 


them so, and you will return safe from your | 


zero and the telegraph brings the marvel to our | 


My abode is in the latter | 


his recommendations, but upon its own solid | 


number of other boarders, all trying hard to | 


is another beautitul tall of about forty feet, | 


[he mountain certaialy deserves its name. It | 


does not want the honor of a gubernatorial 


Only two men have seen their sons become 
presidents of the United States, John Adams 


The new management of the Glote has dis- 
| charged, with the exception of four, the female 
| compositors, on the ground that they are un- 


printer, is estimated at $250,000, and $100,000 
was disposed of to benevolent institutions, busi- 


take ten shares of $10 each in the stock of the. 
Christian Statesman association for remedying 
this defect. 

We are pleased to observe that the proposed | 
excursions for the poor children of this city 
are not abandoned. The committee having the 
metter in charge have been encouraged tu hold 
on to what they have, and give another oppor- 
tunity to all who wish to assist them. 
what is better, our well-to-do citizens have con- 
tributed so freely, five, and, it is hoped, eight, 
excursions are already assured. 


about sunset on the 16th. The sun was partly 


|} observed what had the appearance of a cliff, 





lence. A vessel was seen to sail in front of the 


And, | There is nothing like being used to anything, is 


| deal quicker. 
| little too hard on their own race. 
| pose they fear we will charge them with parti- 


as quick as they will white a man, and a good 
Sometimes I think they are a 
But I sup- 


ality. On the whole, a negro makes a pretty 
fair juryman.” ‘*Was there no great opposi- 
tion to his serving in that capacity?” ‘Oh, 


| yes! thunder was to pay for a while; white 


men said they wouldn't sit with a negro; they 
would die first, and all that; but they had to 
swallow the dose, and now they are used to it. 


| there ?” 


A beautiful mirage was seen at Chelsea beach | 
! 


obscured by flitting clouds, and about midway | 
| between Nahant and Winthrop could be plainly | 


against which the water was dashing with vio- | 


Edmonia Lewis, the colored sculptress, has 
recently given one of the New York papers 
some of the main tacts of her history. She 
was born at Greenbush, N. Y., her father being 
a negro and her mother a Chippewa Indian. 
They died when she was quite young, and she 
was then taken care of by two Indian aunts in 
Canada, whither the tribe removed. When ske 


| was about thirteen years of age her brother in- 


|illusion, enhancing the beauty of the sight. | 


country, and this one was much commented 
upon by those who were so fortunate as to see 

it. 
| The portrait of Samuel Dexter, third secre- 
tary of the treasury and once governor of Mas- 
| sachusetts, will be printed upon the new issue of 
fifty-cent currency, in place of that of Mr. Stan- 
ton. 
leading financier of the country after the Revo- 
lution. 
while on a visit to his son, and was buried there. 


to his mewory. - 

We can go abroad to learn many humanita- 
| rianideas,evennow. The Belgian government, 
| for instance, has recently ordered securely- 





asylums of the country, public or private, in 
positions where they will be easily accessible to 
; all the inmates. They are designed to allow 


authorities in a way independent of any of the 
officers or attendants. The complaints made 
are investigated, and if any one asserts that he 
is sane he is ordered to be examined by medical 


| experts. 


Henry Ossian Flipper, a colored boy of Atlan- 
j ta, Ga., has been made a West Point cadet. 


| maker of Atlanta. He has been at school here 
for five years, and has studied Latin and Greek 
and the first six books in geometry, and at this 
time stands first in his class. He is tall, stout, 
; intelligent-looking, and converses very well, 
| and is far above the average of his race. Ie is 
| an vctoroon, with light eyes. He solicited the 
| appointment, and as there was no other appli- 





| Gant he had an easy thing of it.” 


! 
| 
| Last year the forests of Wisconsin, Michigan 


Mississippi or the lakes. This large product, if 
shipped by railway, would require fifty thou- 


| sand trains, of at least fifteen cars each, so that 
| rafting has to be continued to the exclusion of 
railway transportation. The portion sent to the 
Mississippi river floats down that 
which is intersected by various railways, which 
bring grain and live stock from the interior, and 
carry back lumber. 
cents a thousand feet for each hundred miles to 
float the rafts down the river, and logs in the 
ratts vary in value from ten to fifteen dollars 
per thousand. On the railways the average 
dred miles. 

Chicago certainly prosecutes her public works 
in a manner that should cause envy in the 
breasts of the authorities of all the elder cities. 
She has now begun work on the land shaft of a 
new lake tunnel. This structure is to extend 
from the water-works on the shore end of the lake 
tunnel, beneath the city, to the junction of Ash- 
land and Blue Island avenues, a distance of 
At this point new water-works will 





four miles. 
| be erected. 
new works will give a current of eight miles an 
hour. ‘To prosecute this great work eighteen 
shafts will have to be sunk. Nine of these will 
be ten feet each in diameter, and will be used 


as the working shafts. 
|} feet in diameter, and of a permanent character, 
'to be used as fire shafts or plugs, from which 
| the fire department will be able to draw an ex- 


naustless supply of water. Observatories are 


being erected on lofty buildings, to guide the 


Mr Dexter was born in 1756, and was the 


He died at Athens, N. Y., in 1816, | 


lucked letter-boxes to be placed in all the insane | 


and Minnesota produced over eight hundred | 


A mirage is not often seen in this section of the | 


| 
{ 
| 
} 
| 
| 
i 
| 
‘ 
| 


| 


} 


some of them manifested their willingness to | people. They'll hang a negro for murder just | the latter specially charming for the Norwegian 


| simplicity of its style, ‘The Summer's Journey 
of a Naturalist,” ‘A Glimpse of Contemporary 

| Art in Europe” and ‘Modern Diabolism,” are 
| the chief papers of the present issue, and treat 

{in pleasing diverse. 
; Many bits of poetry are interspersed, and they 
are also particularly good. 


manner topics widely 


; Olive Logan—Mrs. Wirt Sykes—has written 
| a society novel called They Met by Chance. 
Adams, Victor & Co., of New York, have pub- 
‘lished it, and Lee & Shepard have it for sale. 
| It is a lively story, somewhat—it not consider- 
ably sensational. 
drawn, and sometimes overdrawn. It is rather 
highly seasoned for our taste. Yet, withal the 
| sharpness, sensation and lack of sweetness that 


| 
mar 
I 


The characters are strongly 


the work of this writer, there underlie al- 
| Ways a sturdy sense of right and a healtiful 
abomination of weak subterfuges of every kind 


The Slave Oligarchy and Education’ 


SOME ANTE-REBELLION REMINISCENCES. 


BY HON. HENRY WILSON. 


The maladies of society, like those of the 
body, are mainly known -by their symptoms. 
There is, therefore, no surer test of the nature, 
extent and inveteracy of the disease that was 
preying upon the Southern portion of the 
country (by which, too, the North was largely 
affected) at the opening of the 36th Congress 
than is revealed by the sentiments expressed 
and spirit manifested in that body, especially 
during its first session. As the slavery issue 
overshadowed all others, it happened that what- 
ever might be the subject of debate, it it could 
by any means be tortured into such shape, the 
ali-absorbing question became the topic of dis- 
cussion. Thus the current feeling of the hour, 
the underiving sentiment, sought and tound ex- 
pression. Oftener than otherwise the specific 
purpose of the debate was kept in the back- 
ground, if not lost sight of altogether, by the 
importunity of the great subject for a hearing. 


terested himself in getting her an education, and | that give her stories a worth for any one whose, Indeed, in this very debate Jefferson Davis said 


she attended school in Albany for some time, 
after which she became a student in Oberlin 
College, O., and studiedthere fouryears. Then 
she came to Boston to study music, and while 
here determined to become a sculptor. She 
attempted to copy a model of a baby’s foot and 
failed miserably in the first trials, but she per- 
severed and at last succeeded. Then she tried 
a bust of Voltaire, but her first success was a 


‘bust of Col. Shaw, who fell at Fort Wagner. 


| 


The stone that marked his grave is still stand- | 
ing, but his remains were removed to Mount | 
Auburn in 1860, and s monument was erected | 


| 


She received for this a sufficient sum to enable 
her to go to Rome, where the advice of Harriet 
Hosmer and Hiram Powers materially assisted 
her. She modeled there her ‘‘Marriage of 
Hiawatha,” and received an order for a marble 
copy while the group was yet in clay. ‘‘The 


Old Arrowmaker and his Daughter,” which she | 


modeled next, was purchased by Charlotte 
Cushman and presented to the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of Boston, and the Mar- 


' quis of Bute gave her $3000 for a Madonna and 
q g 


| complaints and suggestions to be made to the 
! 


) solely on its merits. 


| An Atlanta paper says of him: ‘This is the, 
son of Flipper, the well known negro boot- | 


| 
| 
j 
| 


| 
| 


| his 


' Adams, 


Child. Her works have gained several gold 
medals aud diplomas, and ou the whole she has 
been very successful. She proposes to make a 
statue for the Philadelphia exposition, to be ex- 
hibited anonymously, so that it may judged 
She will spend her life in 
Italy, though she will pay the United States an 
occasional visit. 

Mr. Franklin Williams, in the Suffolk Coun- 
ty Journal (Roxbury), writes avery kindly and 
appreciative sketch of the late Hon. Theodore 
Otis, of which the following is an extract, per- 
taining to the organization of the Free-Soil 
party :— 

Mr. Otis took an active and zealous part, 
spoke intelligently and hopefully of prospect, 
and pledged his influence and etforts till victory 
should ensue; and we were glad to secure 
election as a delegate to the Free-soil 
convention which nominated Van Buren and 
in 1848, for President and Vice-Pres- 


ident. "ne first year of the party was an 


| active one, and Mr. Otis was chairman of the 


million feet of lumber, which was sent to the | 


town-committee; and we had a grand jubilee 
after the State election over the large vote 


thrown in the State, 40,000, and 400 and more 


we threw in Roxbury. As we came out of 
town that night, bringing the returns, and the 
demoralized condition of the Whig party was 
apparent, he exclaimed, ‘*Frank! 
you got?” TI replied: ‘*From the returns re- 
ceived it is probable that the Whigs are defeat- 


'ed, and the party we represent will be second, 


stream, | 


it notfirst.” ‘*Phree cheers for ‘probabilities !’ ” 


'exclaimed Mr. Otis; and hearty cheers were 


It costs about twenty-five | 


| 


treight is fuur dollars a thousand for each hun- | 


given by tne multitude, led off by R. C. Nich- 
ols, in front of the head-quarters, which then 
were in a room where IHIall’s Block now stands. 
This was the first public recognition we remem- 
ber of ‘Old Probabilities.” From that time 
forward Mr. Otis was one of our most faithful 
and untiring leaders. No obloquy or reproach 
—and he encountered much, for it was an un- 
popular step tor a rising young man to take to 
identity himself with the new party—deterred 
him. He could bear to be ostracised, tor his 
clear mental vision foresaw the impending con- 
flict and the need of sturdy defenders ot liber- 
ty, and he was ready to sacrifice everything that 
many esteem so high if thereby he could pro- 
mote the cause he loved. It was this persis- 


| tent moral courage, backed by a high sense of 


The grade from the tunnel to the | 


The others will be two | 


i 


workmen on the line from the starting point to , 


| the terminus at Bridgeport. 
by steady work and good luck the bore can be 
| finished in about one year. Work onthe lake 
{tunnel meanwhile will be rapidly prosecuted. 
Already 2800 feet excavated and 
| Walled. 





have been 


The following are some of the summer re- 
sorts in the immediate vicinity of Boston, and 
the way to reach them: Nahant, by steamer 
Ulysses and Meta, or by Eastern railroad to 


Lynn and teams to Nahant; Long Island, by 
steamers Stamford and Massusoit; Nantasket, 
by steamers Rose Standish and Wiiliam Harri- 
son; Hingham, by steamers John Romer and 
William Harrison and Old Colony and South 
Shore railroad; Hull, by steamers John Romer 
and William Harrison; Quincy Point, by 
} steamer Massasoit; Weymouth Landing, by 
steamer Gloucester, steamer 
| Stamtord and by Eastern railroad; Point Shir- 
| ley, by ferry to East Boston and horse-car to 
| Winthrop; Cohasset, by Old Colony and South 
| Snore railroad; Chelsea beach, by Lynn and 
| Boston horse-cars ; Highland Park hotel, Chel- 
| sea, by Eastern railroad, by Lynn and Boston 
horse-cars, and by Chelsea ferry, connecting 
with Special omnibuses; Swampscott and Lynn 
beach, by Eastern railroad and by Lynn and 
Boston horse-cars; Lowell Island, in Salem 
harbor, by Eastern railroad to Marblehead, con- 
j necting with steamer for the Island; Marble- 
head and Marblehead Neck, Beverly Shore, 
Manchester, Rockport and Pigeon Cove, all by 


Massasvit; by 


the Eastern railroad. 
country has so many popular summer resorts 
in its immediate vicinity as has Boston; and 
one can get through the heats of summer, with- 
out leaving permanently his home, very com- 
fortably. 


A Cincinnati paper has a correspondent in 
the Red River country of Arkansas who nar- 
rates the experience of a white upon the jury 
with negroes. The testimony is interesting, 
|and, putting his contemptuous designation of 
|the colored people into presentable English, it 
is in part as follows :— 

“How are the juries divided?” I asked! 
“Oh, just as it happens, so there is some of 
each race on every jury. Sometimes there’s 
only two negroes, sometimes four, sometimes 
six, and sometimes ten.” ‘*How are they about 
agreeing upon verdicts!” ‘They are better 
than the whites. The negroes never delay a 
jury. When I am on a jury with them, and the 
suit is on an account, for instance, I just figure 
up the amount and says, ‘Boys, here! Jones 
owes Smith so much, and Smith owes Jones so 
much, (giving the figures,) which leaves Jones 


It is expected that | 


personal honor and responsibility, that always 
marked the character of Mr. Otis, sustained 
him during the period in which all the avenues 
of present distinction and preferment were 


closed, and which ever distinguished him in af- | 
{ The handsome Lippincott’s, tor August, has | 


ter vears. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Folio, for August, gives a lithographic 
portrait of Barnum, ten pages of popular mu- 
sic, and the customary miscellany.—Boston, 
White, Smith & Perry. 

The Nursery, for August, is bright, fresh and 
charming. It is the favorite of the little folks, 
who enjoy its clever stories and illustrations.— 
Boston, John L. Shorey. 

Every Saturday, of this date, is one of the 
best of its numbers, for amusing literature and 


light reading. A paper upon ‘*The Bronteés’’ is 
its most valuable selection, and another upon 


‘*Sir Charles Grandison” is also of interest. 


Uncle Max, the Soldier of the Cross, is a| 


German story, presented by Henry Hoyt as one 


| of the best classifications and arrangements to | 


of his excellent series of Sunday-school and 
family-library books. It is illustrated, and 
uniquely bound, and makes an attractive vol- 
ume. 

The Phrenological Journal, for August, has 
the usual excellent miscellany of the serial, and 
among it a sketch, with portrait, of Oakes Ames, 
and also of the late Joseph Howe of Nova Sco- 
tia, and Dr. Horace Wells, so intimately con- 
nected with anwsthesia.—New York, S. R. 
Wells. 

A. S. Barnes & Co., New York, publish the 
Sanitarian, a monthly journal, devoted to the 
public health. The August number, the fifth of 
the series, talks of school-poisoning, the cholera, 


animal refuse in cities, smoking, defective drain- | 


age, dyspepsia, tea-drinking, alcohol-drinking, 
etc., etc., which shows the scope and value of the 
work. 

Messrs. Gould & Lincoln have published a 
new edition of Thesaurus of English words 
and Phrases, by Peter M. Roget, with revision 
and additions by Rev. Dr. Barnas Sears—one 


, facilitate the expression of ideas and assist in 


| literary composition ever compiled. 


> . . cent y 
Probably no city in the the rdea, the consulter gets the words, and the 


very best words, to rightly express it. It is in- 
valuable to all students. 

Estes & Lauriat send us the May and June 
numbers ot the American Naturalist, published 
by the Peabody Academy of Science, Salem, 


which show a wide range of topics which are 


| treated, and very learnedly and entertainingly, 


behind Smith so much, and that’s what we must! 


|Tender jndgment for.’ They all agrce to it, 
|although they don’t know any more about fig- 
| ures than a hog does about theology. I'll say 


|this for negroes,” he continued, ‘‘they are fot 


The individusls who are slarmed because | Stubborn ona jury at all, but as far as my ex- 
there is no recognition of a divine being in the 


constitution of the United States held @ very their own color is involved, how is it?” I asked. 
harmless meeting at Barnet, Vt., recently, when '‘‘Just the same. They do not shield their own | are continued, and are both entertaining stories, ! Washington street, near the Boston Theater. 


| perience goes they are always anxious to do the 
|right thing between man and man.” ‘When 


too, in its pages. A. S. Packard, Jr., and F. 


W. Putnam are the editors and proprietors, and 


the subscription price is $4 per year, or 35 cents 
a number. 
well edited by R. H. Ward. of Troy, > ae 


Messrs. Ginn Brothers of this city, have pub- 


lished in paper covers Henry V///., the sixth of 


their series of the ‘‘Plays of Shakespeare,” se- 
lected and prepared for use in schools, with in- 
troduction and notes, by Rev. Henry N. Hudson. 
Mr. Hudson has achieved such satisfactory dis- 


tinction as an interpreter and commentator of 
Shakespeare that the pleasure of this handy edi- 


tion for general use is greatly enhanced to all 
thoughtful and scholarly persons. The notes 


are full and rich in information, and the text is 


clearly presented. 


The Atlantic, for next month, is of more than 
Mr. Parton has not yet 


customary interest. 
{ . . 
_ ceased to educe information concerning Thomas 
| 
| Jefferson. 


what have) 


Having 


The microscopical department is 


‘‘Honest John Vane” and **Gunnar” | 


| taste can tolerate their unfortunate style. 
| Love in the Nineteenth Century is the name 
|of a sprightly story by Harriet W. Preston, 
| published by Roberts Brothers. 
| attempt at a plot, but the lively conversations 
|of two young people of the present age are 
| related in a vivid, graceful and amusing man- 
ner. 
| religion, in a style more suggestive than con- 
clusive, leaving each topic in a delightfully un- 
| finished condition. Indeed, nothing is brought 
{to that state of completeness so disgustingly 
| satisfactory in many of the thorough novels of 
the day. 
an hour’s entertainment, and leaves a sweet sa- 
| vor after it is ended. 


There is no 


They discuss all subjects, from croquet to 


It is one of the pleasantest books tor 


| nesses an ‘‘extra perfurmance” of the old ele- 
phant which was by no means so pleasant as 
{what was set down for him in the bills; for 
' complete account see the August number of 
| Our Young Folks. 
are to be found in the same magazine, and much 
that is interesting concerning gold and cork. 


Many other good stories 


We cannot help a momentary wonder if chil- 


| dren are sv little inclined to learo curious and 
interesting practical things as to require the 


somewhat complicated and ingeniously-insinu- , 


ating manner of introduction that is becoming 
, Customary for every article that contains infor- 
mation. The puzzles are plenty and good. 
Scribner's, tor August, lias the commence- 
ment of Bret Harte’s new story, ‘An Episode 
Dr. Holland’s ‘‘Arthar Bon- 


There is a bright sketch 


of Fiddietown.” 
nicastle” is continued. 
egtitled ‘Fred Trover’s Little Iron-Clad,” by 
The illustrated papers are 
Picturesque,” 


J. T. Trowbridge. 
on ‘*Nantucket,” ‘Normandy 
‘Mount Shasta,” and ‘The Canopus Stone.” 
John Burroughs, writes about ‘The 
Bird;” H. H. tells about ‘“My Day in the Wil- 


derness;” and J. Esten Cooke about ‘*My Knee- | 


Buckles.” Mr. Blauvelt’s essay on ‘*Modern 
Skepticism” will attract 
Among the poetic contributors are E. C. Sted- 
man, John Hay and George MacDonald. The 
Topics of the Time and The Old Cabinet are 


doubtless 


excellent. 
|. ried as usual.—A. Williams & Co. 

| The Leisure Hour Series’ tollow in quick 
succession. The last is /ago, the first of a 
series of novels entitled ‘Our Forefathers,” by 
Gustav Freytag. The author claims that in 
‘the series the fates of individual races will be 
related—beginning with ancestors of the earli- 
est time, it will be gradually carried on to the 


last descendant, a vigorous fellow who still 
wanders about under the German sun without 
caring much about the deeds and sufferings of 
his furefathers. So, to make his promise good, 
| Freytag opens with an incident of the year A.D. 
| 357, which, certainly, is early enough for even 
| the intelligent Teuton to claim his descent. 
| The work promises entertaining reading—and, 


} indeed, we may say of the whole series that 


' there has been no happier conception for the | 


| continuous delight of either summer or winter 
j readers. —New York, Holt & Williams; 
sale by A. Williams & Co. 


tor 


| No. 2 of the ‘New Hyperion,” by Edward 
| Strahan, very entertaining; chapters 7 and 5 
| of Margaret Howitt’s ‘Oar Home in the Tyrol” 
|—both attractively illustrated; then chapters 
'1 to 3 of Miss Hallowell’s new story “On the 

W. E. 


by 
Griffis—in which some entertaining information 


| Church-steps;” ‘‘Inside Japan,” 
lis given in a pleasant way; ‘‘Jason’s Quest,” a 
| love-story, by Charles W. Stoddard; 
| thing about English deer-parks, by Reginald 
| Wyntord; 
| Flowers of the Tropics,” first paper, by Fan- 
more ot William Black's 
“Giimpses of Ghost 


‘nie R. Feudge; 
‘Princess of Thule;” 
| Land,” by Lucy H. Hooper—which lovers ot 
the supernatural will enjoy; two or three pleas- 
ing poems, and the usual monthly gossip and 
book notices—making a very readable num- 
ber.—Published at Philadelphia, it is for sale 
here by A. Williams & Co. 


i] 


The Popular Science Monthly, for August, 
| has illustrated articles on electric telegraphs, by 
A. P. Deschanel, and footprints on the rocks, 


by Charles H. Hitchcock, and gives a portrait, | 
| with interesting sketch, of the late Prot. James | 
H. Cottin, of Lafayette College, of Penn. It has | 


articles also on the study of scivlogy, by HMer- 
vert Spencer; nature and influence of foods, 
lunar temperatures: the 
Huxley ; 


| by Edward Smith; 
problems of the deep sea, by T. H. 
condensed milk in England, by Edward Lan- 
kaster; lowly vegetabie forms, by Hugh Mac- 
tichard A. 


millan; the weather and sun, by 
Proctor; Orientals at Vienna; and tiie morbid 
effects of heat, by Wm. J. while 
the correspondence, editor’s table, literary no- 
tices, miscellany, and notes, are admirably 
supervised. It will thus be seen that tie name 
of this serial is well maintained, and the :ma- 
terial of the very best.—New York, D. Appie- 
ton & Co.; A. Williams & Co. 


Youmans; 


The Boston Directory, tor 1573, is a volume 
of more than usual interest. In it we have the 
first satisfactory record of the changes inci- 
dent to the great fire, while it is itself a me- 
the 


morial of the two considerable fires, “*sen- 


ivr” and “junior,” by both of which it was 
burned out. 
& Avery's, doubtless the fire at that establish- 
ment in November disturbed sume of its ma- 
terial. So that the present issue may be re- 
garded as a sort of pheonix edition. There are 
106,993 names in this Directory, the increase 
As the latter 


The printing being done at Rand 


from last year being 4576. are 
mainly heads of families, and as each repre- 
sents, on am average, a family of five, It can 
easily be inferred that the growth of 


the past year has been upwards of 24,000. The 


Zuston 


statistical information is quite full, and it will 
be hard to find 
service or business that is not accurately re- 
We observe that the strect directory, 


a department of the city’s 


corded. 
churches and ministers, business directory, and 
expresses, in particular, are carefully revised 
and arranged, while an excellent map of the 
whole territory of Boston is given. The Di- 
rectory, always indispensable to an intelligent 
and wide-awake business man, is more so than 
the fire and the 
A man who uses 


ever this year in view of 
changes consequent thereon. 
last year’s issue is as much behird the times as 
he who travels on a stage-coach when a rail- 
car is at hand. The Directory is published by 
Sampson, Davenport & Co., the oldest and 
wholly reliable Directory compilers of Boston, 
and they are permanently located at 341 1-2 


Jack Hazard goes to the menagerie and wit- | 


Blue- | 


attention. | 


The other departments are as va- 


some- | 


“Rambles Among the Fruits and | 


(of course, by way of complaint cf Republican 
members, though his testimony is to the point) : 
“IT have heard no question yet discussed as a 
great political and constitutional question during 
the present session of the Senate, but in every 
‘instance, sooner or later, and generally by a 
single bound, they plunge into the question of 
that species of property which is held in the’ 
Southern States.” ¥ 

Perhaps no debate was more instructive and 
suggestive or exhibited the real sentiment and 
spirit, principles and purposes of the Slave 
Power, than did a short and sharp discussion of 
a resolution introduccd by Mr. Brown of Mis- 
Sissippi, proposing tu surrender a certain por- 
tion of tines and forfeitures collected in the 
District of Columbia ‘tor school purposes.” 
On this seemingly unimportant and innocuous 
proposition there sprung up a debate that re- 

i vealed, as few debates of that excited session 

| had done, the hidden life and purpose of slave- 

holding society. It not only challenged atten- 

{tion and compelled the nation to gaze upon the 
nakedness of the land it cursed, but it showed 
how naturally and necessarily such results must 
tollow such a cause. 

On the motion to put the bill upon its passage 
Mr. Wilson of Massachusetts, moved, as an 
amendment, that a million ot acres of the public 
ands should be donated to the district for the 
instruction of ‘tree children.” In his remarks 
upon his amendment Mr. Wilson gave the in- 

}furmation that there were cleven thousand 
children between the ages of five and sixteen; 
that only twenty-five per cent. were in the com- 
mon schools; that fitty-one per cent. were in 
no schools at all; that hundreds of scholars 
sought adinission in vain for lack of accommo- 
dations ; and that ‘the sechool-houses owned by 
{the city amount to only about ten thousand 
| dollars.” Indeed, according to the testimony 
of Mr. Brown himself, only some thirty thou- 
sand dollars were raised tor school purposes. 
Such was the meager, the disgracetul, showing 
at the beginning of the year 1860 in the proud 
but slave-ridden capital of the great republic. 
Mr. Clark of New Hampshire, moved to 
umend by providing that the children of no 
| persons who were taxed under the provisions of 
the act should debarred from attending 
‘some of said sehools.” This amendment in- 
volved the principle of providing education for 
colored Children, though no one at that time 
feven suggested the possibility of what have 
since excited so much acrimonious discussion— 
“anixed schools.” The most that was claimed 
was embodied in an amendment offered by Mr. 
| Harlan of Lowa that ‘separate schools shall be 
provided for the education of the colored children 
of the District.” The ordinary arguments were 
urged, deduced from the necessary connection 
between education and the prosperity and main- 
} tenance of free institutions, Mr. Clark perti- 
nently putting the question: ‘‘Hlow can you 
| better improve the city than by improving the 
| people, as Well as the earth and the streets?” 
} The main significance of the debate, however, 
appeared in the arguments and admissions of 
| those who opposed the three amendments. 

Mr. Brown revealed his impatience by spite- 
| fully remarking: **Puis thing ends where TI was 
lfeartal it would end at the start. It curls in 
the head ot a nigger.” Sneering at ‘Northern 
philanthrophy” tor the negro, he said that the 
mover of the amendment knew ‘tpericetly well 
that he was introducing a torpedo into this bill, 
which must destroy it,” as he knew just as well 
that the “thirty Southern senators on this floor 
| will not Consent to take Charge of the education 
jof the negroes.” He expressed his willingness 
{to exempt the property of the free colored 
} people from the taxation involved in the law; 
} but he said he would noc ‘insult the intelligence 
j and dignity of this enlightened community by a 
! proposition that looks to putting white children 
fon an equal footing with negro children.” 

Recognizing fully the legitimacy of the claim 
| ou the property of the District or whatever was 
necessary to educate its white children, he ig- 
|nored entirely any demand for the improve- 
}ment of the colored population. He did not 
vbject to their taxing themselves for that pur- 
pose, but he discarded entirely the obligation 
| or the policy of the government undertaking it. 

Other Southern members were far more out- 
| spoken, avowing the most diabolical sentiments, 
| damaging aiike to themselves and to the sys- 
jtem they championed. Mr. Polk condemned 
j the whole and all its provisions fur white as well 

as black. ‘Lam opposed,” he said, ‘ton princi- 
| ple to the governinent taking charge of its citi- 
zens or the education of their children. I say, 
let the citizens take care of themselves, and let 
the fathers educate their own children,” Mr. 
| Mason, referring to the admission of Mr. Brown 
{that he had no objection to the colored people 
taxing themselves for the purposes of educa- 
tion, said: “IT dissent trom him altogether.” 
And he proceeded to state that the policy of 
Virginia and Maryland was ‘to prohibit the 
edacation of the negro race’ —a policy he char- 
acterized as “wise” and in harmouy with the 
laws of Virginia, which made it a “isdemean- 
jor” for a negro to remain in the State atter his 
emancipation. ‘This Seing the policy in those 
States, lic objected to the introduction of any 
policy in the District not in harmony with that 
which they had adopted. Forming ‘no part of 
the political society of the country, he would 
| not,” he said, depart for them ‘from the gener- 
il legislation of the slave States surrounding it.” 
Liat this policy and spirit of exclusion and ig- 
nocance enunciated by these senators was that 
of the slaveholders, and the great budy of the 
Democratic party as well, was made apparent 
subsequently by the admission of Mr. Brown 
j that he was depending on Republican votes, as 

he had been able to secure only “two” Demo- 
cratic votes therefor. Speakin,z reproachfully to 
the Republicans for putting in peril his bill for 
the white children by their overweening regard 
forthe black, he said: **Secing that I had no 
support op this side for educating either whites 
or blacks, I thought myselt justified in appeal- 
ing to the other side in favor of our own race.” 

Such was the record not of a few Southern ex- 

tremists alone, but in the year of grace 1860 

such was the humiliating confession which a 

prominent Democratic politician, at tke head of 
an important Committee, was compelled to make 
ot the Democratic party its If. 

Jefferson Davis was no less emphatic, as he 
was more dictatorial, in the expression of the 
extreme opinions that ruled the hour. Speak- 
ing of the admission that there might be separ- 
ate schools, lie inquired, with lordly impatience : 
“What right have you to take charge of that 
race at Where co you get your authority ? 
Phe nent not made for them.” 
“Can it be expected,” he asked, again, “that 
we shail sit here and jicar the question argued 
as to the quality of the races?” Contending 
that the equality had never been admitted in 

|auny section of the Union, he exclaimed: ‘This 

pseudo philanthropy is an excrescence on the 
American mind, springing from a foreign germ.” 
A sharp colloquy having spra&g up between 
himand Mr. Wilsonen the equality of the races, 
in which the latter, though admitting that the 
negro race was physically, intellectuaily and 
morally interior to the white race, had contend- 
ed that cach had equal political and social 
rights, Mr. Davis proceeded in a very offensive 
manner to lecture him on the impropriety and 
Jack of senatorial courtesy in such utt: rances. 
“Sir,” he ‘as long as Massachusetts 
chooses tu assign the senator a seat here he has 
the right to speak. If Massachusetts confers 
upon him the right to apeak, he should be care- 
ful that he speaks as becomes’the place and the 
position which he holds.” After speaking of 
the ‘*bold words” of the Massachusetts senator 
and of the ‘‘responsibility”’ of members for 
their utterances, he said: ‘I can feel little re- 
spect fur that character of conscience which 
permits a man to give offense but does not per- 
mit redress.” 

Mr. Wilson, in reply, after alluding to the 
senator's ‘‘tones of arrogance and superiority 
on this floor,” to “language unworthy of the 
Senate of the United States,” and to his ex- 
pressed unwillingness to hear ‘discussions of 

‘negro equality,” replied that while ‘the re- 

‘mained here he must listen to these questiong 
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when we choose to discuss them.” ‘The gen- 
tleman,” he said, ‘‘is accustomed to come into 
this chamber and to bring the teaching, the phil- 
osophy, of aslave system, and blurt tha: into the 
face ot Christian and civilized men; and when 
we rebuke it, or, rather, when we oppose it, lec- 
tures are read to us—to men who stand upon 
eternal principles, Christian principles taught 
in God's Holy Word.” And when ‘‘we propose 
to éducate a few colored children in this Dis- 
trict senators say that we are insulting them.” 
“I advise senators to let the human current of 
an advancing and Christian civilization spread 
over this continent.” ‘There is,” he continued, 
‘a noble woman here in Washington teaching 
colored girls; and, if the senator from Missis- 
sippi and the senator from Virginia visited that 
school, and saw the mental culture there, if 
they would not be proud of it, and thank God 
that these darkened minds were being cultivated 
by the efforts of philanthropy, I misunderstand 
those gentlemen altogether.” Alluding to the 
senator's remark about ‘“‘responsibility,” and its 
uninistakable reference to ‘‘the barbarous code 
of the dueilo,” he said: **I'be senator talks 
about a responsibility. Sir, the laws of our 
country have branded the infamous code to 
which he has referred as a crime. As a law- 
abiding man [ cannot resort to it. The law of 
God has put its brand upon it and I will not ac- 
cept it. I say here and now to senators that, 
while 1 repudiate that code, I shall noc shrink 
trom uttering my sentiments freely and to ac- 
cept the full responsibilities of them, and | 
shrink from nothing that is legal and right in 
their vindication.” ‘*Lhe record,” he said, in 
closing, ‘‘is made. I aim ready to leave the 
record of my sentiments avowed here to the 
country, to civilized, Christian and enlightened 
meno. I am ready to let his sentiments und my 
sentiments go out to the American people, and 
let them see which are most in harmony with 
the laws of nature, the laws of God, and the 
laws of a refined Christian civilization.” 

The “noble woman” referred to by Mr. Wil- 
son was Myrtilla Miner, one of the heroines of 
the irrepressible conflict, not because she figured 
largely upon the theater of popular discussion 
or entered her public protest against the evils 
of slavery; but because in the humble walks ot 
the lowly she quietly sought out and with patient 
and protracted effort educated the children ot 
the proscribed and prostrate race in a farmer's 
house in Northern New York. Bornto poverty, 
and with a teeble body, diseased from the start, 
she sought, and atter long seeking found, the 
path to an education. Thus fitted in part for 
her life’s work, she went to Mississippi, and for 
some time was governess in a planter’s family. 
The enormities she there witnessed, the per- 
sistent and systematic outrages perpetrated upon 
the colored race, tilled her with unmitigated dis- 
gust at the nation’s sin and with intense sym- 
pathy for its victims; and thus, supplementing 
the preparations already made, fitted her more 
perfectly tor a devotion and self-abnegation in 
behalf of the objects of her charity little less 
than marvellous. Casting around fora place in 
which she could most successfully embody her 
thoughts in some practical scheme, she selected 
the District of Columbia, because it was the 
common property of the nation and because its 
laws aliowed the education of free colored 
children. Here, in the autumn of 1851, she 
opened a school tor colored girls. Her main 
idea was ‘‘to train up a class of colored girls, 
in the midst of slave institutions, who should 
show forth in their culture and capabilities to 
the country and to mankind that the race was 
tit fur sumething higher than the degradation 
which rested upon them.” She commenced her 
work with small beginnings, only two or three 
girls in a litte room, fourteen feet square and 
owned by a colored man. It was, nowever, 
svon filled, and in two months new quarters 
were found. From them they were driven by 
the threat of conflagration, so that in the course 
of a few months she occupied no less than four 
different rooms. Great and gratifying success 
attended her labors. With wondertul and un- 
tiring activity Miss Miner directed her efforts 
to both the whites and blacks, to tind among the 
latter the raw material she desired to work up 
or educate, and among the former the means 
by which she could accomplish this blessed pur- 
pose. Nor did she fail of imparting much of 


“enthusiasm to both; tor it was a matter of grate- 


ful recognition then and remembrance since 
that among the leading men and tamilies of 
Washington she found patrons and carnest 
friends, who lent both countenance and material 
aid to her Heaven-inspired mission of love and 
good works. For even in those dark days of 
pro-slavery violence and compromise there were 
not wanting members of Congress who were 
won to her support by her welcome importunity 
and the beauty of her pure and perilous en- 
deavor, while the carriages from the presidential 
mansion and the residence of Mr. Seward be- 
fore her humble sehool-room attested the in- 
terest felt by members of those families in the 
work of the brave and heroic woman—an aunt 
of the President's wife and the wife and 
daughters of the New York senator being ‘con- 
stant visitors.” 

Nor did she need less than this to shield her 
from the fierce and unrelenting opposition she 
encountered; for she did all this at grave per- 
sonal hazard. She was insulted and threatened 
with personal violence; men visited her school- 
room with the menace that she could continue 
her work but at her peril; coarse boys sought 
to terrify her unoffending pupils as they emerged 
from the school-room and passed along the 
streets. Inthe spring of 1860 her house was 
set on fire in the night, while she was alone 
and asleep in the second story; which, how- 
ever, she was happily enabled to extinguish. 
And these exhibitions of lawless violence were 
but the natural, not to say necessary, outcome of 
the principles not only entertained but publicly 
proclaimed by the leading men of the district. 
An ex-mayor, who at first had encouraged her 
enterprise, so far yielded to the terrible despot- 
ism which dominated over the public sentiment 
of the city as to publish over his own signature 
an article in the National Intelligencer dis- 
countenancing all ‘‘raising the standard of edu- 
cation among the colored population,” on the 
ground that it would not be just to the white 
population ‘“‘to extend to the colored people a 
degree of instruction so far beyond their social 
and political condition; which condition,” he 
contended, ‘‘must continue in this and every 
slaveholding community.” 

But, notwithstanding her straightened means 
and quarters and the stern opposition she en- 
countered from high and low, she was neither 
dismayed nor discouraged. Nothing daunted, 
she moved on with serene confidence in the 
successtul issue of her plans—an issue, as fore- 
casted in her enthusiastic and hopeful imagin- 
ings, in signal contrast with anything she had 
yet experienced. For her plans were compre- 
hensive and contemplated large results. Nor 
did she seem at all inadequate to her part of 
what she had undertaken. With untiring en- 
ergy, devotton, enthusiasm, not to say magnet- 
ism, she seemed wondertully successful in im- 
pressing others and winning them to her sup- 
port. Bya fortunate purchase, a whole square, 
containing some three acres, had been secured 
in the northwestern part of the city, on which 
was a small wooden house and three cabins. 
These became her seminary and home. She 
gave to each of her pupils a flower-plat and re- 
quired her to cultivate it. Here she gathered 
paintings, engravings, magazines, papers and 
apparatus. Here, tov, in addition to their 
ordinary studies, her pupils had the privilege 
of becoming interested and instructed in mat- 
ters of literary and esthetic culture. Her plan 
was to tound a female college, with suitable 
accommodations for one hundred and _ fifty 
boarders, with all the provision and appliances 
of a tirst-class institution. The war, however, 
intervened, and soon after its close a severe 
accident suddenly arrested all effort on her 
part, and the project she so auspiciously began 
was never resumed. 

shere is something touchingly impressive in 
the life and purpose of Miss Miner. To the 
great and grim tragedy of human affairs they 
afforded a delighttul episode. In this selfish 
world—with its grasping, jostling throng—she 
seemed like some angel ministrant on her mis- 
sion of merey. Qn the dark background of the 
nation’s history it seemed an illuminated picture, 
resplendent with truthfulness and love— 

‘A sunny isle in a stormy 8ea.” 
Her life of romantic incident was redolent and 
tull of beauty. It was in itself a sweet poem, 
the living evangel of a heart yearning toward 
humanity and of a sublime trust in God. 

Nothing, however, came of the resolution. 
It was never brought up again for discussion, and, 
of course, it failed to beecomea law. But the re- 
cord of the debate remains, with its damaging 
admissions, its outrageous avowals, and its ty- 
rannic demands. And such were slavehoiding, 
its results, and proclaimed necessities, in the 
high noon of the nineteenth century, at the capi- 
tal of the great republic, as described by its 
advocates themselves from the high places of 
the land. And it was for this they clamored so 
Vociferously, sacrificed the amenities of friendly 
debate, the traternal feelings of good neighbor- 
hood, and all the advantages of union. For 
this they were even then on the eve of rushing 
into rebellion and all the horrors and risks of 
civil war. 





Dhe Agricultural College at Amherst, sus- 
tained by State funds, seems somehow to be a 
At least, our people do not feel 
altog¢ther satisfied with this year’s graduating 
class. Of the thirteen who receive diplomas 
three intend to be farmers and one a gardener. 
Three of the remaining nine will be lawyers or 
doctors, four intend to study civil-engineering 
with a view to practice, one means to go into 
business, and the last intends to be a profess- 
ional oarsman! 
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Rural Meditations. 


BY SAMUEL B. NOYES. 


The south wind has been blowing three days. 
It brings health and vigor to the growing corn 
and vines. It hastens the crops towards ripen- 
ing. It is the same wind which on the other 
continent blows through the Italian vineyards 
where the sweet Falernian wine is made. But 
one is wishing not for the wine, but for the ice 
of the Polar regions, and would fain swing his 
head back and forth, like the Polar bear in 
Barnum’s Museum, over a cake of ice. 

It is the nights that are enjoyed in the coun- 
try. In the city, all through the day, the sun’s 
rays heat the brick walls, and are supplemented 
in their intluence by the thousand fires and fur- 
naces of business and of cookery. And when 
night comes, although there is an interval ofa 
tew hours of quiet, when the bell and rumble 
of the horse-cars and the rattling of coaehes 
and of wagons ceases, and the noise of steps on 
the brick sidewalks is unheard, yet there is no 
so profound stillness as there is in the country. 
Even now, while I am writing, it is not mid- 
night, yet the stillness is almost fearful. There 
is not a note of bird, not a bark of dog, not a 
sound from animate being. The air ‘‘a solemn 
stillness holds.” 

True to write, there are insects on the wing 
which come in at my open windows and flutter 
about my lamp and buzz about among the 
papers and up against the ceiling. I pause to 
note their rare colors and their wonderful 
make. I never see them in the daytime. And 
I recall how, when I was a boy, in Dedham vil- 
lage, I once heard some one ask a lawyer— 
since a moat worthy judge, and who now, at 
nearly ninety years of age, walks about the 
city—why ‘the did not have a light in his office 
evenings.” What was his reply? ‘‘A light 
draws bugs.” Yet these insects seem to come 
along in flocks, like a ‘‘school” of mackerel. 
And on a night succeeding such a day as we 
have just had it is a privilege to be grateful for 
that the windows can be open to their widest 
extent and one not be annoyed by their buzz- 
ing and fluttering. 

What becomes of the tens of thousands of 
beasts and birds and insects and reptiles in 
these night hours? The crescent moon is serene 
in solemn solitary splendor, albeit the stars are 
twinkling all about her. She is descending to 
the west unclouded. Why should all animate 
nature be sleeping on so beautiful a night? 
This is such a night as made the greatest of 
England's poets exclaim :— 

‘All glorious night! Thou wast not made for 
sleep ;” 
or that more modern poet :— 
‘‘When (as Gray remarks) the moping owl doth 
*to the muon complain ;” 
or that other poet, little read, but much talked 
about, who wrote 
‘Otten from the steep 
Of echoing hill or thicket they have heard 
Celestial voices to the midnight air 
Singing their great Creator.” 

The rain which some have so longed for has 
come. ‘But,” says my friend, the equity 
pleader, ‘‘the springs are fed and the rivers 
are filled, not from the rain which falls at inter- 
vals during the summer, but from the stores on 
the misty mountain-tops. I learned the truth of 
this,” said my legal companion, ‘‘during the 
protracted trial of some water cases, in which 
the evidence showed that in atime of severe 
drought the mill-streams were higher than dur- 
ing great rains; conclusively showing that the 
springs are fed trom the stores on the misty 
mountain-tops.” ‘*The misty mountain-tops.” 
“Do you not remember,” said the lawyer, 
‘“thow Romeo replies to Juliet when she urges 
him to stay longer with her?” ‘I used to 
wonder in my youth at his haste to get away, 
but now I do not,” interpolated I. ‘Do you 
not remember what Romeo replies to Juliet,” 
said my learned triend, not apparently heeding 
my remark, ‘‘when he is getting out of the 
window?” Juliet exclaims :— 

‘“‘Wilt thou be gone? it is not yet near day; 


It was the nightingale, and not the lark, 
That pierced the fearful hollow of thine ear.” 


But Romeo replies :— 


‘It was the lark, the herald of the morn; 

No nightingale; look, love, what sunny streaks 
Do lace the severing clouds in yonder east ; 
Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops.” 


1 had an experience of the misty top of 
Mount Washington in August, 1868. A party 
of four, of which I was one, had chartered, as 
we innocently supposed, of ‘‘the mountaineer,” 
a team to take us from the ‘‘Glen House” to 
the “Summit House.” It was fearfully hot 
even there. We were to leave at half-past two 
o’clock P. M. Dinnerwasattwo o’clock. The 
carriage wa3 at the door promptly on the time. 
But the ‘‘clerk” of the Glen House, with his 
book in hand and pen behind his ear, delayed us 
on one pretext and another until he had taken 
an inventory of each and all, and added to the 
number, till we were eleren in all, besides the 
driver. Then we started. The skies were 
bright. The sun shone. As we stopped at the 
toll-house one of our party discovered that a 
bolt in the springs had lost its nut. We all 
alighted while the blacksinith repaired it. Then 
we started again; it was now half-past three 
o'clock. We were a gay party of eleven gen- 
tlemen—as homogeneous as could be wished. 
The weather was fine, and our six-horse team 
started buoyantly at the crack of the driver’s 
whip for the eight miles of toilsome, slow as- 
cent. We were bound to see the sunset from the 
summit. We paid $5 each, making the aggre- 
gate sum which the driver was to receive $55 
for the job. Riding soon wearied us, and the 
majority of the party preferred to walk. When 
within two miles of the summit we came into a 
storm from the southwest. We were literally 
in the clouds. Below us it thundered and 
iightened, and all around us it rained. It grew 
dark; the wind blew furiously; we could not 
let the cover of our wagon down, for the wind 
might overset us. And so for nearly two miles 
we were literally enveloped in a thick mist, un- 
developed rain, which finally became a storm. 
We passed the night inthe ‘‘Tip-top” House on 
the summit of Mount Washington, around a 
stove, damp, cold, shivering. The sensation 
was as of being at sea in a storm. The winds 
blew and howled, and whistled and sighed, and 
the rain and hail beat upon the roof and doors, 
and against the windows, as do the winds 
through the rigging and tackle of a storm- 
driven ship; as do the mighty waves of the 
ocean against her hull. Noughtof the surround- 
ings of a storm at sea were wanting but the 
tossing and pitching and plunging of the ves- 
sel. The house was unmoved; it was the wise 
man’s house, for it was fuunded on an ever- 
lasting rock. But our wisdom in being there 
was questionable. The next morning at about 
ten o'clock the storm had subsided, but the mist 
was still dense. Nevertheless, five of our par- 
ty, guided by one who had been there before, 


side, arriving at the Crawford House at half- 
past three o'clock in the afternoon. 
Canton, Mass., July 23, 1873. 





Reminiscences of Musical Celebri- 
ties.---III, 


pase lie 
MADAME CATALANI 


Among the greatest sopranos of modern times 
was Madame Catalani, who was a famous ce- 
lebrity in her sphere. After an immensely suc- 
cessful season in London she retired in 1815 
from that stage, and for the next six years ap- 
peared continuously in Berlin, Hanover, Stutt- 
gart, Munich, Weimer, St. Petersburg and Mos- 
cow, and reappeared in London in 1821. 

Catalani was a singer of the grand school of 
which we have few exponents at the present 
time. She carried her audiences principally by 
her natural volume and richness of tone and 
energy and force of her declamatory method. 
No band was sufficiently powerful to drown her 
voice, no temperament so inflexible as to resist 





her influence. Her contro} over her superb 


| this doesn’t matter. 








voice was absolute. She could vary itsidelivery 
through every degree, from the faintest percep- 
tible sound to the fullest and most magnificent 
swell. She could in fact play with her voice at 
pleasure, and do anything with it which her 
flights of fancy suggested. The grandeur of 
her method and breadth of style more than com- 
pensated for a defect apparent to acutely sensi- 
tive ears, to which her intonation was slightly 
imperfect. But only to the extremely radical 
among musical censors was this defect in any 
degree apparent. To ordinary hearers, not so 
hypercritical, her immense volume and richness 
of tone, and the matchless style in which she 
executed difficult florid passages, were the prom- 
inent characteristics which fascinated all, and 
obscured all other qualities not as pleasing. 
Upon the stage her style was grand and impos- 
ing—in fact, more grand than touching. In the 
concert-room she appeared at less brilliant ad- 
vantage than in opera, and in oratorio her im- 
perfect pronunciation of English words was 
inimical to her complete realization of the 
classic style. In such pieces as ‘‘Gratias 
Agimus Tibi,” by Guiglielmi, and the ‘*Del par- 
late,” from Cimaruso’s ‘‘I Sacrifizio d’Abram,” 
however, she indicated the possession of the 
strongest devotional feeling, and manifested the 
firmest belief and most fervent piety. When 
once complimented upon the manner in which 
she had sang the Guig.ielmi air, she remarked 
simply, ‘‘I do love to sing to my God!” and it 
is related of her that she never entered a church 
or a theater to perform without solemnly offer- 
ing prayer for her success. 

On one occasion, Madame Catalani is said to 
have produced an effect which could never be 
forgotten by those who heard it. It occurred 
in the recitative of the ‘*Messiah!” ‘‘And lo! 
the glory of the Lord shone about them.” 
Having poured forth the full strength and power 
of her immense volume of voice, supported by 
the arpeggio accompaniment of the orchestra 
upon the above words, she suddenly attenuated 
her ductile tones to the least possibly audible 
note, and in a voice so slight as to be scarcely 
more than a tremulous whisper, sang slowly the 
words of the recitative. The effect is said to 
have ‘‘congealed the blood of her hearers” till 
their minds, recovering, became conscious of 
the simplicity, the delicacy, and the exquisite 
beauty of the thought, and the execution which 
gave expression to it. Rode’s celebrated air 
with variations was first sung by Catalani at a 
concert given by her at the Argyle rooms, Lon- 
don, largely patronized by the nobility. Her 
failings were not rare »nes for a prima donna, 
for, like many others, Catalani, in her profes- 
sional relations, was imperious, self-willed, self- 
sufficient, capricious, and prone to imagine that 
she had force enough herself to constitute a 
whole opera; an absurd notion which was fed 
and fostered to the full by her husband, M. 
Valebregne. Is it not unfortunate that most 
prima donnas have a husband or a mother? 

After her retirement from London, Catalani 
still continued to sing abroad, and, finally, for- 
mally retired from her profession at Berlin in 
1827. She afterwards took up her residence in 
Paris, where she died of cholera, June 12, 1849, 
in her seventieth year. Her private character 
was in the highest degree estimable. Educated 
in a convent, she continued pious ever alter. 
She was pure and modest, a good wife, a good 
mother. Generous and benevolent, she gave 
freely to charity—her concerts in this cause 
having, it is estimated, netted over two millions 
of francs. 
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In the days of our enthusiastic youth some 
one of the many preachers whom it was our 
good fortune to hear from time to time used 
often to exclaim, ‘‘How beautiful is truth!” 
Could that gushing individual, now dead, come 
back to us and read the letter copied from the 
World in the last week’s Commonwealth, he 
would discover, we are sure, that truth is not 
only beautiful, but to the last degree humorous 
aswell. That letter, in relation to the Democra- 
cy of Massachusetts, is true, undoubtedly, for 
their having a meeting on the situation, and 
the way they found things, the status, the pros- 
pect, the thing to be done, and what an aston- 
ishment would be caused by the doing it, is so 
like the sensible Democracy that we are con- 
vinced at a glance that the letter describes an 
actual occurrence, and that the things men- 
tioned really did happen as related. The letter 
is truthful beyond question, and the humor dis- 
plays itself in the first line after the fact of 
the meeting is stated. ‘‘In the event of either 
Butler’s nomination or defeat, there will never 
have been such an opportunity offered, they 
think.” If our memory is not utterly at fault, 
no one of the last forty years has gone by with- 
out a meeting of the Democracy, and their 
thinking precisely that same thing, and inaug- 
urating some astonishing movements to take ad- 
vantage of the glorious opportunity. This 
happening so for the fortieth time begins to 
look strangely like a coincidence, and it is 
about time that Prof. Peirce should be called 
upon to explain it by his remarkable calcula- 
tions on the theory of chances. Possibly Dr. 
Cumming might find something in it bearing 
upon his theories, or it may have certain rela- 
tions to the forty years in the wilderness, or 
the forty days of rain, or some other period of 
forties which we read of in the ancient books. 

“If petty preferences can be laid aside there 
is not the least doubt but that prompt action 
will produce a result that will gratify every 
friend of liberal ideas, progress and purity.” 
How true, again, and how funnily like other 
years it allis! It has happened so often that 
we look for its return with every year. The 
friends of these ideas do annually rejoice in 
this way, and for the same reason; and the 
sane prospect returns at about the same time 
as the years go by—that is, just after the an- 
nual sacrifice of the petty preferences; an im- 
posing event which never fails any more than 
does the harvest moon, or the summer solstice, 
or the annual meeting of these same Demo- 
crats. ‘‘By nominating their best men, the 
Democracy would be relieved of any charge of 
trimming to catch votes of disgruntled Repub- 
licans.” To nominate their worst men would 
create a suspicion that they wanted to catch 
some votes from the meaner class of Republi- 
cans, no doubt; but the prospect is so good they 
can afford the sacrifice, and this time indulge 
the luxury of voting. for some of their good 
men. The assertion contains an uncomplimen- 
tary reflection upon the Liberal Republicans and 
upon past candidates, ‘but times are good and 
Forty years is a long time 
to keep on nominating inferior men just to 
catch votes, and especially when enough are 
never caught to do any good. It won't be so 


descended the mountain on foot on the other | ®2Y more—good men will be put up, and dis- 


gruntled Republicans must swallow them or go 
back to their owncamp. The operation will, 
however, if attempted, cause the laying aside of 
a very large amount of ‘‘petty preferences” 
and demand a larger degree of self-denial than 
has been practiced for many years in that quar- 
ter. 

‘‘Leading Democrats think there need be no 
change in the platform.” Good, again. There 
is something wonderful in the vitality of that 
old platform, which though now-and-then beaten 
is never so far crushed that in July, August and 
September it doesn’t look like winning. Every 
year for forty years it has put on this look of 
promise. It buds and blossoms full in those 
months in a way that to go back upon would 
seem like treating with contempt the favorable 
indications of Divine Providence—a thing no 
devout Democrat would for a moment think of 
doing. It is such a perfect platform, toa; 
adapted to old times as well as the present, and 
to coming ages likewise. A very venerable 
platform and faultless, save that it never catches 
quite votes enough. It would hardly do to have 


new men anda new platform, too, as some of the 
slow men in the ranks would get bewildered; 
bad result after forty years of sublime effort. 
Another thing these “‘leading men” considered 
was the impropriety of nominating too promi- 
nent men. This of course excludes Mr. John 
Quincy Adams, H. W. Paine, Judge Abbott, 
and very nearly cuts off Charles Francis Adams. 
In fact it shuts out men down below Colonel 
Brewster and Edward Avery, but the line is 
somewhere between them and Charles G. Greene 
of the Post, who, according to the World writer, 
combines more good elements than any other 
man they can at present think of. It is a little 
rough on Col. Greene, after his hard labors for 
so many years, to account his obscurity as a 
crowning merit in Massachusetts ; but the writers 
of the World are prone to be sarcastic, and the 
Colonel can afford to indulge them if he gets 
the nomination at so opportune a moment. 
The election of Colonel Greene as Governor of 
Massachusetts— if he only would subordinate his 
modesty and stand—at the present time would 
always be regarded as an historical event. But 
once in half a century has such a thing been 
done by the people, and then it was by a ma- 
jority of only one. It would go far to atone for 
the defeat of that eminent Democrat, Greeley, 
last year. It would revive the desponding 
spirits of Democrats everywhere, and give new 
significance to the saying that wonders never 
cease. ~‘‘He is fettered by no indiscreet utter- 
ances”—and, the writer might have said, by no 
damaging utterances, save, perhaps, the unfor- 
tunate ‘‘soldier of fortune” article which for so 
many years neutralized the services of good 
Mr. Hallett; but all that is forgotten long ago— 
so long we almost doubt if it be the same Col. 
Greene who wrote it, and it may be a grandson. 
But Col. Greene would at once ‘‘command 
all the bolters of the Republicans.” This looks 
a little as though there was to be some effort 
made to bag these fellows, after all, and not- 
withstanding the intimation in respect to nomi- 
nating the best men. We thought, when we 
read that, it was a temptation too strong for 
Democratic virtue, and so it turns out. They 
will trim a little, after all; and so there will 
be the same old contest and result in the end. 








The Salary Increase. 

The Globe, we observe, traverses some com- 
ments of ours relative to the salary increase— 
wherein we maintained that a man should not 
be condemned as without moral qualifications 
solely because he had an opinion that his 
services were worth more than, in the opin- 
ion of another man, they possibly could be 
—by placing that act in the same category 
with a defence of slavery, on which men dif- 
fered, and for which men were “pursued” to 
their death. Could we see any relative impor- 
tance in these two questions of slavery and sal- 
ary as bases for party organization and action, 
we might admit the pertinency of the writer’s 
strictures. But we do not. The salary of 
Congressmen is a temporary and casual matter 
compared with the underlying theory of gov- 
ernment, or its administration, and involves no 
principle. Men of the same party differ about 
it, as they do about the printing of public docu- 
ments, or the number of assistants to be al- 
lowed Congressmen. If it rises to the impor- 
tance of being criticised, those who differ suf- 
ficiently to rebuke the increase of pay will make 
it known in convention or elsewhere, and pos- 
sibly withhold their support from the offending 
and extravagant member, if such they deem 
him. We still hold to the opinion that a con- 
trariety of view in regard to what shall consti- 
tute a member’s salary does not necessarily 
place a stigma upon him who favors an in- 
crease. 

But this writer deems the method of the late 
increase—by attaching it to a general appro- 
priation bill whose other items could not safely 
be defeated, and naming others to share in the 
advantages of an increase of pay whose influ- 
ence would be in its favor, though possessing 
no votes—most reprehensible. On the broad 
ground of the mecessity of an increase we 
agree with our critic, and take sides with the 
negatives. Wedo not believe Congressmen are 
sent to Washington to indulge in every luxury 
their fancy suggests and then ask Congress to 
pay for it. And we hold that $5000 a year is 
fully adequate for the demands ot the limited 
period each year of living in Washington. But 
we apprehend the manner of obtaining the pay 
at the late session was precisely that of all pre- 
vious sessions—by provision in the general ap- 
propriation bill for the executive, judicial and 
legislative expenses of the government. We 
may be mistaken in this, but we think not— 
unless there were one or two exceptional cases 
where a special act was passed. The retroactive 
argument has long since been abandoned, for at 
the last previous increase, July 28, 1866, the 
pay was made to commence with tie first Mon- 
day in December preceding—the members, in- 
cluding Senators Sumner and Wilson, Gov. 
Washburn, of our State, and all the rest, taking 
$2000 and 20 cents mileage extra, without the 
least hesitancy. Whether the time of the pas- 
sage of the vote shall include more or leas 
months of the session is immaterial, as ‘‘back” 
pay is secured in either case, and, as a matter 
of fact, scarcely a vote is passed relative to 
payment of officials that does not operate retro- 
actively. 

No! the strong argument of the contemners 
of this salary business is its needlessness, in 
view of the decrease of special sessions, the 
withdrawal of the soldiers from Washington 
who constantly appealed to Congressmen for 
help, the gradual reduction in the cost of liv- 
ing, and, more than all, the absolute duty of all 
men to live within their means. It is neither 
to be placed on a par with the question of hu- 
man slavery as a basis of party action, nor 
logically condemned because voted when the 
session was nearly, instead of half, consum- 
mated. That there is a wide difference of opin- 
ion about the wrongfulness of the act is shown 
in the fact that not one-tenth of the members, 
though expecting to meet their constituents on 
the question, have seen fit to decline to take 
the increase. 











The Carl Vogt Case. 

Carl Vogt, a Prussian subject, is charged with 
committing murder, arson and robbery in Bel- 
gium, whence he escaped to the United States. 
Our government has no extradition treaty with 
Belgium, but has one with Prussia. Prussia has 
a law by which she tries a citizen for an offence 
committed outside her territory. She nowasks 
that the United States deliver Vogt for trial in 
Prussia. Judge Blatchford, of New York, de- 
cided that he should be returned upon the exe- 
cution of the proper papers of extradition. 
Before issuing these the State department asked 
the opinion of the Attorney-General upon the 
claim made by Prussia, who, on Tuesday, ren- 
dered it. The question submitted was: ‘Can 
the German government rightfully demand the 
surrender of a fugitive under the treaty of 
June 16, 1852?” Attorney-General Williams 
says the only point in controversy appears to 
be the following: Whether or not, according 
to the true intent of said treaty, the crimes 
committed by Vogt in Belgium were committed 
within the jurisdiction of Germany. The At- 
torney-General reviews all facts inthe case and 
concludes as follows: ‘‘I have carefully read 
the elaborate opinion of Judge Blatchford up- 
holding the jurisdiction of this case, transmit- 
ted in your letter, but with diffidence and regret 
I am compelled to dissent from his views. They 
do not appear to me sound in principle or gus- 
tained by authority. Able writers have con- 
tended that there was a reciprocal obligation 
upon nations to surrender fugitives from jus- 
tice, though now it seems to be generally agreed 
that this is a matter of comity. But it is to be 
presumed, where there are treaties upon the 
subject, that fugitives are to be surrendered 
only in cases and upon terms specified in such 
treaty conformable to what is above stated. I 
make @ negative answer to your question.” 
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This decision strikes us as sound. It certainly 
is in the line of precedents established by this 
government where white men were concerned; 
the blacks of a former day had few rights that 
were respected by cabinet or other officers. It 
is in the direction of protection to the individ- 
ual who seeks our shores or flag. Nothing but 
the completest technical and legal requirements 
should warrant the government in parting with 
his custody. Any laxity in this regard is 
fraught with untold dangers to personal liberty. 
Better a mistake than injustice. 








The New City Election Law. 

When the heats of summer are over, and our 
local politicians are once more ready to com- 
mence their disinterested and patriotic opera- 
tions for the good of the people, they will be 
confronted by the following law ‘‘to prevent 
frauds at elections in cities,” passed by the last 
Legislature :— 

Section 1.—Whenever, in a ward of a city 
prior to an election, five legal voters in such 
ward shall make known in writing to a justice 
of the Supreme Judicial Court, in term time or 
vacation, their desire to have such election 
guarded and scrutinized, it shall be the duty of 
such justice, upon such notice as he shall deem 
meet, or without notice, prior to such election, 
to appoint and commission two legal voters of 
such ward, who shall be of different political 
parties, and shall be known and designated as 
supervisors of election. Before entering upon 
the duties of their office the said supervisors 
shall be duly sworn to the faithful and impartial 
discharge of the same. 

Sect. 2.—It shall be the duty of said super- 
visors to attend the meeting of such ward held 
for such election, to challenge any vote ot- 
fered by any person whose qualifications the 
supervisors, or either of them, shall doubt, to 
be and remain where the ballot-box or boxes 
are kept at all times after the polls are open un- 
til each and every vote cast at such time and 
place shall be counted, the canvass of all votes 
polled be wholly completed and the proper and 
requisite certificate and returns made out, and 
the votes duly sealed up according to law, and 
to personally inspect and scrutinize from time 
to time, and at all times, on the day of election, 
the manner in which the voting is done and the 
way and method in which the check-lists are 
kept and the manner in which the checking of 
the names of voters is done; and to the end that 
each candidate for any office voted for at such 
election shall obtain the benefit of every vote 
cast for him, the said supervisors are and each 
of them is required to personally scrutinize, 
count and canvass each and every ballot cast in 
such ward at such election, and in the event of 
a disagreement between the count and canvass 
of the said supervisors, or either of them, and 
the count and canvass of the ward officers of 
such ward, to make a full return of the result 
of their count and canvass, or of either of them, 
to the mayor and aldermen of said city forth- 
with. : 

Sect. 3.—The said supervisors are author- 
ized and directed at such elections to take, oc- 
cupy and remain in such position or positions 
from time to time, in the ward-roum, whether 
before or behind the ballot-box or boxes, as will 
in their judgment best enable them, or either of 
them, to see each person offering to yote, and as 
will best conduce to the most rigid scrutiny of the 
manner in which the voting is being conducted; 
and at the closing of the polls they are, and 
each of them is, required to place themselves 
and himself in such position in relation to the 
ballot-box or boxes for the purpose of engaging 
in the work of canvassing the ballots in such 
ballot-box or boxes contained, as will enable 
them or him to fully perform the duties of such 
canvass provided in this act, and shail there re- 
main until every duty in respect to said canvass, 
certificates and returns shall have been wholly 
completed. 

Sect. 4.—Whoever shall do any aet with the 
intent to intimidate, hinder or interrupt any 
supervisor of election in the legal performance 
of his duty or the exercise of his rights under 
this act, whether said intent is effected or not, 
shall be punished in the jail not exceeding two 
years and by fine not exceeding one thousand 
dollars. 





A Judicial Outrage Rebuked. 

Judge Blatchford of New York deserves the 
warm thanks of all friends of a free press. 
Charles A. Dana, of the New York Sun, undoubt- 
edly lately uttered a libel against a citizen of 
Washington—we say undoubtedly, for, for four 
years or more, that has been his vocation as an 
editor. The aggrieved individual, or some of 
his friends, sought to have him carried to 
Washington to be tried for the libel. He was 
accordingly arrested unexpectedly, with that 
view, but a writ of habeas corpus was obtained, 
andahearing ensued. The result is what Judge 
Blatchford deserves thanks for. It is that a 
citizen of New York State is not under the ju- 
risdiction of the courts of Washington, nor lia- 
ble to be dragged before them to ve tried, with- 
out the intervention of a jury. The courts of 
New York are open to the parties aggrieved. 
The notion that he could be taken to Washing- 
ton, to be tried by a tribunal that cannot even 
summon a jury, is so absurd and monstrous that 
Judge Blatchford’s warmth in resisting it was 
alike natural and creditabie. A contrary de- 
cision would have been an outrage upon justice 
and an infraction of the liberty of the press. 
The attempt to take Dana to Washington, to be 
tried before a police court, was a proceeding 
which illustrates despotic absurdity and folly. 
It was an attempt to revive the ‘‘alien and se- 
dition” laws of John Adams’s time, and wholly 
disgraceful to this age and people. Let us hope 
that the authors of the outrage are satisfied with 
the rebuke which has been administered to 
them. Better a libel daily than that the dan- 
gerous precedent should be established of drag- 
ging a man from his home to be tried by a com- 
munity alien to him in sentiment. 





MINOR MATTERS. 


GaRIBALDI AND THE CommuNE.—Gen. Gari- 
baldi has written another letter concerning the 
Commune. He is of opinion that ‘‘the fall of 
the Commune of Paris was a misfortune for the 
whole world. It has left us the fatal heritage 
of standing armies, which serve the cause of 
every tyrant. The ever-to-be lamented defeat 
of the Commune of Paris was brought about 
by the foul brood which is always interfering 
with the actions of the honest men who labor 
for the welfare of the people, and which par- 
alyzes their best efforts. This brood may be ig- 
norant or venal, in any event they are fatal. 
Flourens, Delescluze and Dombrowski, at the 
head of the people of Paris in arms, would have 
crushed beneath their heels the budding reaction 
of Versailles, but they were rendered powerless 
by the brawling doctrinaires of the clubs an] 
the committees.” Garibaldi entertains strong 
hopes of the future of republican Spain judging 
by what is at present taking place in the 
peninsula, but as for Italy he has given up in 
despair a country so deaf to wise counsels. 
He concludes his letter by assuring his corre- 
spondent of his devotion to the International, 
declaring that ‘‘If the devil were to found a so- 
ciety for the purpose of putting down sovereigns 
and priests, I would proudly enroll myself in 
its ranks.” 


THE Sanpwicu IsLanps.—A paper by Charles 
Nordhoff, on the Sandwich Islands, in Harper's 
Monthly for August, presents a clear view of 
the astonishing changes that have been wrought 
in the character of the inhabitants within the 
lifetime of persons living. It was in 1820 that 
the first missionaries landed there. The people 
were then savages, living in nakedness, misery 
and ignorance. Thirty-three years afterwards 
the American Board ceased giving aid to the 
churches there, on the ground that the islands 
were Christianized. The sum expended for the 
accomplishment of this work by the American 
churches was $903,000. Now the islands not 
only support their own churches, but support 
an independent missionary organization which 
sends out missionaries to the other islands of 
the Pacific, and translates the gospel into the 
language of other Polynesian tribes. There is 
reason to believe, Mr. Nordhoff says, that the 
natives of these islands are to-day the most gen- 
erally educated people in the world. Those 
who cannot read and write are a very small per- 
centage of the whole. In all the towns and 
many of the country localities there are sub- 
stantial church buildings of stone or wood. 
Education is compulsory, the schools being 
handsomely supported by a special tax of two 





dollars on every voter, besides an appropriation 


from; the revenues of general taxation. The 
Hawaiians:are not unmindful of their debt to 
the United States, and in many ways testify their 
profound gratitude for the service done them. 
Conspicuously during the war was their feeling 
shown, and the people are as well acquainted 
with its course and incidents as the average 
American. The islands furnished to the Union 
army a brigadier-general and major, besides 
several line officers and over a hundred private 
soldiers, and they contributed to the funds of 
the sanitary commission a sum exceeding the 
amount given by any one of a majority of our 
own States. The only drawback to this pleasing 
picture is the fact that {the islands are being 
gradually depopulated. Since the missionaries 
landed the people have steadily decreased, so 
that to-day the native population is smaller 
than fifty years ago. It is seldom that sons are 
now born to the Hawaiian parents. 


Bricut'’s Disease OF THE Kipneys.— Day- 
by-day some well-known personage drops off 
from the scenes of life by this inexorable dis- 
ease. Its peculiarities are not so well-known 
as they should be. The kidneys are very im- 
portant organs of the body, and were intended 
by nature to be kept abun lantly warm. Hence 
in health they are enveloped in a case of fat, 
80 as scarcely to be seen, as may be noted any 
day in a butcher's shop. If chilled the blood 
cease sto circulate; it congests; becomes so im- 
pacted in the little blood vessels that it loses 
its albumen. The albumen is the life, the very 
life, the support of the body, to give ¢it its 
strength and flesh; but when it is passed off 
through the bladder it is lost, and the man 
dwindles away to a skeleton; the congestion 
continuing, in some cases the blood itself fol- 
lows, and death is inevitable; hence it is spec- 
ially important in the old that the back should 
be comfortably warm. Between the shoulder 
blades behind the lungs are attached to the body, 
and at no other point. All know how soon a 
wind on the back will give a cold. A very few 
minutes sitting with the back to a closed win- 
dow or door will cause chilliness, even in the 
summer time, because there is a draught of air 
through the jointings ; hence the space between 
the shoulder-blades should be especially protect- 
ed in cold weather either by a strip of buckskin 
or of stout woolen flannel, attached to the gar- 
ment ordinarily worn next to the skin in the 
day-time. But for all over fifty, for the frail 
and feebie, a better plan is to wear next the 
skin both drawers and shirt made of very thick 
knitted or netted; material, and made to fit 
about as close as an ordinary stocking; the ac- 
tion of such a garment is to retain the heat of 
the body, as well as to protect it from external 
cold. It has two other advantages; it is open 
enough to allow the emanations of the body to 
escape from it, while the actual dampness of 
perspiration is conveyed from the inner to the 
outer surface. As a matter of mere experi- 
ment any intelligent reader might try such in- 
ner garments for a single winter, and be gov- 
erned by the result for the future, putting them 
on about the first of December, not to be re- 
moved until June. 


WASHINGTON AND HIS MetTHovs.—In the 
dearth of other historical personages to sweep 
from existence, the mousers for questionable 
characters have taken held of Washington’s 
habits and peculiarities. First of these is the 
state of his accounts with the treasury while 
he was president. It appears that he habitu- 
ally overarew his salary, the amount due 
from him at the quarterly settlements varying 
from fifteen hundred to six thousand dollars. 
It is not alleged that the government sustained 
any loss, but his practice in this respect was, 
toward the close of his presidency, contrasted 
by embittered partisans with his professions on 
assuming the office that he would accept no 
compensation except the payment of his expen- 
ses. There was no inconsistency here, how- 
ever, for his expenses no doubt exceeded his 
salary. He maintained a grand and stately 
manner of living such as no president since his 
day has ventured upon. His own letters and 
the memoirs of the time show this. Of the 
house he occupied in Philadelphia while that 
city was the seat of government he said in a 
letter to his secretary :— 

“It is, I believe, the best single house in the 
city. Yet without additions it is inadequate to 
the commodious accommodation of my family. 
These additions I believe will be made. 
There are good stables, but for twelve horses 
only, and a coach-house which will old all my 
carriages.” 

He habitually used a coach-and-six on state 
occasions. His receptions were formal and 
ceremonious to a degree that would provoke a 
storm of indignation against a president nowa- 
days. His Philadelphia levees are thus des- 
cribed :— 

‘¢At three o'clock, all the chairs having been 
removed, the door was opened, and the presi- 
dent, usually surrounded by members of his 
cabinet, or other distinguished men, was seen by 
the approaching visitor standing before the fire- 
place, his hair powdered and gathered behind 
in a silk bag, coat and breeches of plain black 
velvet, white or pearl-colored vest, yellow 
gloves, a cocked hat in his hand, and a long 
sword, with a finely-wrought and glittering steel 
hilt, the coat worn over it, and its scabbard of 
polished white leather. On these occasions he 
never shook hands, even with his most intimate 
friends. The name of every one was distinctly 
announced, and he rarely forgota person who had 
been once introduced to him. The visitor was 
received with a dignified bow and passed on to 
another part of the room. At a quarter past 
three the door was closed, the gentlemen present 
moved into a circle, and he proceeded, begin- 
ning at his right hand, to exchange a few words 
with each. When the circuit was completed 
he resumed his first position, and the visitors 
approached him in succession, bowed, and re- 
tired.” 

The general belief that the people of this 
country have made great advances in luxury 
and lavish expenditure is no doubt correct, but 
it is true, nevertheless, that not all the good and 
patriotic men of the last century admired or 
practised, except on compulsion, what we call 
“republican simplicity,” and that the greatest 
and best of them maintained, as a matter of 
choice as well as of principle, a solemn and 
stately grandeur which even virtues and ser- 
vices as préeminent as his would hardly recon- 
cile us to in a president of our own day. 


“Kate Stopparp,” ork Lizzie Liorp Kivxe. 
The Old Colony Memorial, published at Ply- 
mouth, Mass., the home of Lizzie Lloyd King, 
gives a sketch of the life of the unfortunate 
young woman, the alleged murderer of Charles 
Goodrich, of Brooklyn, N. Y., received from a 
member of her family. She was christened 
Betsey Lloyd King, but some years since 
adopted the name of Lizzie. In her younger 
days she was remarkable for an intense love 
of reading and study, and a very retentive 
memory. When she became a member of the 
Plymouth High school she developed a highly 
sensitive nature, and a desire for a superior 
education became a passion with her, so that 
she earnestly wished to attend the State Normal 
school. About this time her movements began 
to be erratic, and strange and almost unac- 
countable acts annoyed and rendered uneasy 
her parents and friends, who deplored her un- 
happy disposition, without, at the time, appre- 
ciating her condition of mind. About seven 
years ago she left home, pretending to go to 
Chelsea, on a visit to relatives, but instead 
found her way to Camden, N. J., where she 
engaged in school-teacaing. Soon she reported 
herself as being employed in the office of a 
female doctor in Philadelphia, receiving re- 
munerative wages, which she intended to de- 
yote to her old purpose of education. In ac- 
cordance with this determination she next 
entered a female academy or college in the 
same city. Fora time her correspondence was 
regular, but some time before the spring of 
1868 it ceased, and for a time nothing was 
known of her by her friends at home. In 
April, 1868, her friends were informed that she 
had been brought to the Taunton Asylum for 





the insane, by the police of Boston, who had 


found her a raving maniacjJin her room at a 
hotel in that city. Her friends visited her, and, 
as nothing better could be done for her, she was 
left at the hospital. In afew months she was 
discharged cured, or sufficiently improved to 
leave the place, and the day was set for her de- 
parture; but before the time arrived, having 
been taken out for a ride by an officer of the 
asylum, she jumped from the carriage and suc- 
ceeded in eluding the search for her. Her 
friends next received letters from her stating 
that she was working in Attleboro’, Mass., 
where she continued for a short time, and then 
left that place for Bridgewater, where she be- 
came a resident in the family of Mr. Lloyd 
Keith, her uncle. ‘This was in the fall of 1868, 
and on Thanksgiving Day of that year she paid 
a visit to her parents in Plymouth, but could 
not be persuaded to tarry with them over night, 
and left tor Bridgewater on the afternoon of the 
same day. That was the last time she was 
ever in Plymouth. Soon after she removed to 
Middleboro’, Mass., and worked upon straw, 
an aunt being part of the time employed with 
her. She continued there about a year, or 
until the fall of 1869, when she suddenly dis- 
appeared again, and reported herself, in letters 
to her mother, as being in Providence, R. I., 
engaged in a paper-box factory. Her letters 
for a time were regular, but finally ceased 
altogether, until she shortly disappeared, as 
before, and from that time until since her arrest 
the members of her family have never heard 
from her, or known of her whereabouts, or had 
the slightest clue to her movements, or whether 
she was alive or dead. Her aged mother has 
mourned in vain for her, until her own health 
is completely broken, and the longing desire 
that she might be found alive has only been 
gratified by the intelligence which has filled 
her heart with anguish. 
cludes by saying Miss King is well known in| 
Plymouth, as are all her near relatives, and 

their position and standing in the community | 
are of the best. There is such a thorough con- 
viction in the minds of the people that she has | 
been insane for years that the disgrace which 

would otherwise inevitably attach to her acts 

does not weigh in the slightest degree. 





VUORRESPONDENCE. | 
Among the “Toilers by the Sea.” 


SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Boston, July 23, 1873. 


It is over thirty years since we first made a 
voyage to “the Cape.” Then it was by the 
sailing-packet ‘‘Swiftsure,” which left Eastern 
Packet-pier at nightfall, and, if a good wind 
favored, we arrived at Wellfleet the next morn- 
ing. If not, or if it changed after casting off 
moorings, it was not unfrequently several days 
before the sandhills of the town were ap- 
proached near enough for a landing. On such 
trips the smell of bilge-water, with the perpet- 
ual odor of fish, no more reconciled the youth- 
ful esthetic taste with that method of voyaging 


some bunks of the cabin—which was alike bed- 


visions of somnolent comfort and convenience. 

Once landed, however, ‘*Dill’s Hotel” 

amends for all discomforts. 
STEAMBOATING TO CAMP-MEETING. 


rangements of the Camp: Meeting Association, 
whose beautiful grove was located at Eastham, 
by which a goodly-sized steamer would be char- 
tered for the August convocation of saints. 
Unable to get to the limited wharves from the 
shallowness of the water, saints and sinners 


would run in as far as the depth would allow, 


or oxen, would back to the boat, receive a load 
of shouting disciples, and be drawn to terra- 
firma—if the shifting sand can justly be thus 


packet's beating against head-wind. But when 
was superadded to this annuyance the sea-sick- 


ness of a majority of the passengers, there 


Cape that even to this day have not been for- 

gotten by any who realized them. ‘The estab- 

lishment of a camp-ground at Yarmouth has 

superseded this method of travel also. 
KAILROAD EXTENSIONS. 

But, in good time, vther means of visit to the 
famed Cape were provided. The iron-horse 
gradually grew near the sands, and fifteen years 
ago Sandwich was easily reached by the com- 
fortable rail-car. Then the passenger was taken 
up by the redoubtable Sim Higgins, of Orleans, 
hotel-keeper and stage-proprietor, and in easy 
coaches that swung well on leather braces was 
transported from town to town till even the re- 
mote end of the peninsula was reached. ‘‘Sim” 
was the great stage-man of the Cape at that 


His courage, blutfness, resources, were equal to 
any emergency ; and not until the rails were laid 
by his door, and far beyond, was his influence 
exhausted on the sands of the Cape. What 
a blessing he was to the multitudes anxious for 
camp-meeting exaltation, but with flesh all too 
weak to tempt old ocean by a passage by sea! 
THE EARLIER VISITORS, 

The Cape has had many distinguished visitors 
even before this day, when Governors past, 
Governors present, and Governors to come, 
with a perfect suffocation of other greatness, 
have met to honor a considerable work of inter- 
nal improvement. Inthe eleventh century the 
Northmen visited it; then, later, John Allfon- 
see, a French pilot; in 1602, Bartholomew 
Gosnold; in 1620, on November 11, the ‘‘May- 
flower” dropped anchor in the capacious and 
land-locked harbor of Provincetown. Here 
the Pilgrims drew up their articles of agree- 
ment and elected their first Governor, John 
Carver. 
on the first foraging expedition on record in 
this country, travelling up the Cape as far as 
‘‘Pamet,” in Truro, and despoiling the Indians 
of their stores of corn, which they had buried 
inthe ground for preservation, and which, taken 
to Provincetown in an iron pot also found with 
the Indians, and which probably came from 
some wrecked or abandoned vessel, saved the 
lives, in all human probability, of the pilgrims 
when dire famine came upon them. When the 
Pilgrims crossed over to Plymouth in Decem- 
ber following, the Cape was given up to the In- 
dians, who held undisputed possession till 
about 1700, when a section of the Plymouth 
colony settled at Truro and began the occupe. 
tion of the peningdfla. 

THE INDIAN’S MAGNANIMITY, 

The great agricultural feat of Captain Stand- 
ish, above mentioned, by which the Pilgrims 
got their corn even more easily than we now by 
labor-saving machinery, had its complement in 
an incident some years later which showed the 
generous-hearted character of the aborigines. 
A boy was missed from the Plymouth colony, 
and searching parties went in all directions for 
his recovery without avail. Some time after, 
the Nauset Indians, at about where Eastham 
now is, hearing of the loss, and appreciating 
that they had the missing youth, who had wan- 
dered from his settlement and been picked up 
by some of their tribe in their excursions and 
brought in, took the boy, dressed him in holiday 
attire, according to their rude notions, and, 
mounted on a horse, brought him to a party of 
his countrymen then in their vicinity, and re- 


harmed! Here was the spirit that impelled the 
aborigines who treated with Penn to observe 
with unbroken honor their stipulations of amity 
and good-will! Here was the cropping-out of 
a noble humanity that makes us blush for our 
Modoc campaigns! And here, too, was the 
spirit of conciliation and kindness which has its 
later exemplifications in the justice of Presi- 
dent Grant’s much-contemned Indian policy! 
THE CELEBRATION. 





The Memorial con- | rather. 


Later visits to the Cape came through the ar- 


alike would be transferred to long-boats, which | ulation, welcomed the strangers. 


when convenient dump-carts, drawn by horses 


time, and he showed genius in his vocation. 


Here Captain Myles Standish started | 


stored him to the long-anxious settlers un- | 


To comprehend and honor a better method of | 


visit to this historic ground than any before em- 
ployed was the occasion yesterday (Tuesday) 
of the assembling of at least five thousand of 
the hardy sons and fair daughters of the Cape 
in its chief seaport of Provincetown, while the 
capital city, and indeed, the whole State, with 
a generous delegation from New Hampshire, 
lent numbers and character to the festivity. 
The Old Colony Railroad had completed its 
connections with Provincetown, and thus united 
with the iron bands every part of the ancient do- 
main. Hitherto the rails had been laid to Well- 
fleet, twelve miles distant; now they were to 
penetrate to the very center of the palm of that 
hand which so hospitably is held out embrac- 
ingly to the storm-tossed mariner. A holiday 
aspect crowned all the region about. 

THE RAILROAD'S SUPPORT. 

It is not surprising that President Stearns, 
with his quick New Hampshire insight, saw a 
profit in this road—not in its freight, not in its 
fashionable travel—but in the inexplicable pro- 
pensity of the people of the Cape to travel. 
Shut up as are the people of the Cape upon a 
narrow ridge of sand, with small and scattered 
settlements, it is no wonder that the sons and 
daughters have a longing for the outside world, 
not only beyond the waste of waters, but further 
up the peninsula as well. They want to know 
and see how other communities live and thrive, 
and consequently they are on the move. In 
| January, 1837, nine passengers took the stage 
| ona Monday morning, at daybreak, at Sandwich 
In January, 1867, on 





| for a journey to Boston. 

a Monday morning again, the cars that left the 

same town for the same city took four hundred 
| passengers! This was the measure of induce- 
| ment of railway travel to stimulate travel; for 
| in those thirty years the population of the Cape 
| had not increased a single soul—had diminished, 


GENERAL COMPETENCE. 

Another element of this desire is the ability 
to gratify it. Tne Cape is absolutely without 
any poor. A destitute family is unknown, and 


| almhouses, like gallows, have scarcely thrown 


a baleful shadow upon its glistening sands. The 
wealth of the community coming largely from 
the sea, and no royalty for the patent of possess- 
ing inuring to a single human being, there is 
nothing to be done but to join some outward- 
flying fisherman and drop the line into ever-gen- 
erous waters. The whale and other fisheries 
furnish employment, either directly or indirect- 
ly, to a majority of the people, who are honest, 


OLD-TIME SEA-VOYAGES TO CAPE COD. | temperate, bold, hardy and enterprising. They 


live in houses of a primitive architecture, usu- 
ally one-story high, with a lean-to, clapboarded, 
and dropped down, apparently, where most con- 
venient forthe occupant. Until 1526 there were 
no streets in Provincetown, even: and when 
Michael Collins, father of our well-known fel- 
low-citizen, James H. Collins, and his associ- 
ate county commissioners, laid out the first 
street in that locality, twenty-seven houses had 
to be removed that it might have free course. 
THE CELEBRATION. 
So, to celebrate the opening of a railroad to 





than did the limited and not altogether whole- | this land’s end of the State, between which and 


‘the land’s end of Cornwall, in Old England, 
| 


room, dining-room and smoking-room—impart | nought but the restless ocean intervenes, three 


thousand miles wide, the Uld Colony Railroad 


made | and the people of Provincetown devised a fes- 


tival and asked a goodly company to be present 
and participate. Starting from Buston at 9 
o'clock, at 3 in the afternoon, after many de- 
lays from a belated train in advance, the one 
hundred and thirty miles accomplished, arrival 
was duly made, and « procession formed to 
march to High-Pole Hill, whereon a tent had 
been erected, close by the town-house. Flags, 
music, the firing of cannon, and the whole pup- 
The dinner 
was toothsome, and the array of handsome wo- 
men passing strange. 
THE ORATORY. 





| In goodly time the oratorical ball was set in 
| motion, and, first in order, Mr. James Gifford 


designated. This process of disembarkation | welcomed the concourse, and acknowledged the 
was almost as long and tedious as a sailing- | favor of the enterprise of the railroad company. 


His remarks were historical, congratulatory, 
and wholly pertinent. rapid 
succession remarks by President Stearns of the 


Then came in 


were terrors associated with the passage to the | Old Colony road, Gov. Washburn, Gov. Straw 


of New Hampshire, Collector Russell, Mayor 
Pierce, Senator Boutwell, Senator Wadleigh ot 
New Hamshire, Naval-Officer Harriman, Gen. 
John L. Swift, Gen. Butler, President Loring, 
j; and Speaker Sanford. All were remarkably 
| happy, being spirited, appropriate and interest- 
ing. The bores, who usually attend such gath- 





} 


| erings, were judiciously left out of the pro- 

gramme. Every onesaid there was just enough 

| speaking, and that it was all exceptionally good. 
THE RETURN, ETC. 

By general consent the dinner-tables were 
deserted at about six o'clock, and at a qua:ner 
to seven the directors’ train was on the viove 

|} again for home. In five hours’ run, or at twelve 
o'clock, the Boston depot was entered, and all pro- 
nounced the tripa delightful experience. Alarge 
| company, however, abided in town over-night, 
for whom a ball and other attractions were pro- 
| vided. The management of the road contributed 
| their full share to the pleasures of the day. They 
| gave us elegant cars, the newspapers of the day, 
a map of the route and its connections, pro- 
| grammes of the proceedings at Provincetown, 
while a splendid repast was continuously spread 
| inan accompanying car. Mr. President Stearns 
and Superintendent Kendrick were indefatigable 
| in their attentions to their guests, one and all 
; of whom will wish continued prosperity to the 
| road and the good people of the Cape. The 
| occasion will long be remembered for the nota- 
| ble men who participated in it, and for the un- 
alloyed enjoyment which extended throughout 
the entire day. C. We. S. 
From New York, 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
New York, July 22, 1873. 
RAIN AND ITS RESULTS, 
| Plenty of rain at last. ‘‘Old Probabilities,” 
| by adhering to one form of prophesy, has at 
j length made a point and hit the nail and the 
| area on the head—the gods be thanked! All 
| the early part of last week we wer, about pro- 
| miscuously with fans in our har.ds and cabbage- 
| leaves inour hats. [n copse‘juence of the great 
| demand cabbages rose, at only on the head, 
| but in our estimatiop, We began to have a 
| greater respect For cabbage-heads than we had 
ever thought we should; though it is not to be 
| inferred from this that because heads of cabbage 
| Wer@ above par that there was any greater 
Market than usual for cabbage-heads, for such is 
| not the case. But the demand for cabbages is 
| over now; the rain descended and the floods 
| came; and from fainting at the thought of ex- 
| istence under such odds as the rage for cabbages 
|} indicated we can now not only coolly contem- 
| plate our life, but think seriously of next win- 
| ter’s boa. The cool weather stimulates us on 
‘the instant, and we immediately prick up our 
ears—those of us who have ears long enough— 
and demand amusement of some sort. 
CONCERTS EXTRAORDINARY. 
Amusements? Let us away to the Brooklyn 
| Rink. Here's a fine time, indeed—summer- 
| evening concert, and—what! Dancing? Danc- 
| ing! Shall we wag? says John to Saran; and 


| wag it is; forty couples or more to the music ot 
the ‘‘Blue Danube” and to the laughter and de- 
rision of cynical we who form an outside circle 
| and point the finger of scorn where we have 
| not been asked to point the toe of pleasure. 
| Dancing, you say, is a strange thing to be going 
|on at a concert, and especially strange that it 
|} should be going on in such a corner as is ex- 
‘pressed by the phrase forty couples. But if 
|} there won’t any more dance what is to be done? 
and as to having dancing at all, here is the way 
‘it came about. They—who? I dou't know 
who; somebody. They started these summer- 
evening concerts at the Brooklyn Rink, or re- 
| seated them, as they have had them before, 
| and as I have before stated somewhere and at 
sometime. The programmes were very like the 
programmes for Thomas’s cqncerts—good musi¢ 
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throughout, heavy and light, first one and 
“\ hen the other, ‘‘turn and turn about,” as Mrs. 


mp would say ; and every Thursday night de- 
Voted entirely to classical selections. Admis- 
sion fifty cents; classical nights, seventy-five. 
The receipts for the first week were not enough 
to pay the musicians. Something must evi- 
dently be done. The intelligent mob, always 
ready with its suggestions, suggested more light 
music and less light money to hear it. Con- 
ductor’s amenable to suggestion, and light music, 
light pay, itis. ‘They come in droves, of course? 
Not a bit of it. They don’t come any more than 
they did before. Empty benches still stare at 
empty benches, and the ticket-agent sleeps at 
his post. Second suggestion of the intelligent 
mob: Introduce dancing on certain nights. 
Titillate the sense of the “general” with the 
word hop, and they will flock as clouds and ‘‘as 
doves to their windows.” Conductor again 
amenable. Second suggestion adopted, and this 
is the result: some forty couples present them- 
selves as candidates and representatives of the 
mob on the floor, and dance in a distressed 
and embarrassed manner before two or three 
hundred couples who occupy the balcony and 
criticise and deride at pleasure. In vain it is 
intimated to the three hundred couples that 
there is room for all upon the floor. In vain 
the capacity of the building for holding its 
thousands is dwelt upon. The thousands wont 
come; the hundreds will not dance. This will 
never do. Commonwealth stands ready with 
another suggestion: Engage good solo singers 
and alternate them with the hops. Done! on 
the 14th day of July, 1873. This is again a 
failure —the thousands refuse to be enticed; 
and now a trantic conductor turns a deaf ear 


€ to more suggestions and goes on to his ruin. 


lhese concerts ought really to be a success, if 
conscientious efforts to please the public ever 
ensures success; but the public have gotten an 
idea that they do not care to listen to any or- 
chestra but Theodore ‘Thomas’, or the Philhar- 
monic; and they not only do not care to listen, 
but they will not put themselves in the way of 
listening. 
THEATRICALS DEAD. 

Theatrically we have been declining into the 
superlative degree of the adjective little—if one 
can decline superlatively, you say. But we 
have done it. Three weeks ago there was very 
little doing ; two weeks ago, less; and last week, 
least. All the theaters were closed except 
W allack’s—no other house could sustain a com- 
pany or get together an audience. Even the 
“Beats of New York” had run away, overcome 
not more by the heats of New York than by 
the lack of appreciative listeners. Cigarette, 
the Little Leopard of France, faded into the 
dim distance and became but a name, and that 
aot a name to live. The amusement column in 
ihe papers contained but two announcements. 
Ceutral Park Garden, ‘‘Unrivalled Summer- 
Night Concerts,” programme, Rhapsodie Hon- 
groise No. 2, by Liszt, &c., &e. ; and Wallack’s 
‘Engagement of Mr. Dion Boucicault, the pre- 
eminent comedian, who will appear every night 
in his grand emotional play in five acts, entitled 
‘Mimi:’” principal parts taken by Miss Catha- 
rine Rogers, Miss. Effie Germon, &¢., &c. 
‘‘Mimi,” by the way, although it is having a very 
yood run, is not altogether approved of, being 
more emotional than moral. It pleases a good 
many because it is the midsummer season, and 
there are no other distractions or attractions. 
Having declined into the superlative degree we 
shall remain there for two weeks to come. On 
Monday fortnight the Union Square Theater 
opens with the Vokes’ family. The Olympic 
with nobody knows who. 

THE FALL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

We are beguiled, meanwhile, with announce- 
ments of what shall be to us in the way of 
amusements in the tall; but reports are so con- 
tradictory we hardly know what to believe. 
For instance, we are told that Jefferson will 
open at Booth’s in August; then follows, a few 
dava after, the announcement that J. W. Flor- 
ence and wife will begin at Booth’s in August, 
followed by Mr. Jefferson in September; a day 
or two after we learn that Jefferson may begin 
at Booth’s, or he may visit England in the fall; 
whilst it is positively asserted that, whatever 
else may happen, or whoever else be engaged 
at Booth’s later In the scason, the season will 
open with Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams; and 
the wext day we learn that it will open with 
Maggie Mitchell. Now, who can tell what to 
believe and what not to believe? The reports 
with regard to other theaters are more re- 
Mr. Daly, who has a new theater 
‘Twenty-eighth street, corner Fifth 


liable. 
building on 
svenue, will travel with his company until the 
building is finished, when he will open with a 
play written by Boucicault and Bret Harte. 
His Broadway theater, now called ‘‘Broadway,” 
but erstwhile Fifth Avenue, opens some time 
mext month with Amice’s Opera Bouffé troupe, 
Later on 


At the 


whieh will be followed by Emmet. 

we have Fechter and Miss Leclereq. 
Grand Opera House we shall have, first, ‘‘Mid- 
summer Night's Dream,” with Mr. Fox as ‘*Bot- 
tom:” and, after, Maretzek’s Opera troupe. Les- 
lie Wallack will again vacate his theater in 
tavor of Mr. Sothern, and again betake himself 
to fresh fields and pastures new. Sorry for 
t we shall have Sothern, but 


this—not sorry tha 
But why bewail? 


sorry to lose Wallack. 
“Humpty Dumpty” is our own for the ensuing 
six months, at least; and, whoever else we may 
be deprived of, we shall still have our Buffalo 
BUl- and, whatever other excitements tail, the 
“Black Crook” will not. The ‘Black Crook” 
is a perennial—blossoms regularly, and never 
“goes stale.” Let us take heart; John 
Brougham will read; Anna Dickinson will act 
cwill she, though’); Agnes Ethel will marry ; 
and Wilkie Collins will present himself to our 
Maps. 


an 
astonished eyes presently. 





BRIEF NOTES. 

Phe first excursion ot the children of the poor 
oeeurs on Monday next. 

The Jndex will come to Boston about Sep- 
ember first. 

Phe beard of aldermen has concurred with 
the council, and at last we are to have music on 
the Com-non, 

Gerrit Smith is using his influence against 
lemperance legislation. He thinks sumptuary 
laws are destructive of real manhood. 

State Bonds, advertised in last week's 
have aid been sold. Whe will deery 
‘specially in the Common- 


Phe 
pape Tr 
advertising now, 
’ 


wealth 


The 
the Seashore” are 


Transcripts buriesque ‘Echoes from 
very funny, and happily hit 
off the overdone pe rsonals of so-called ‘*so- 


ciety” papers 


It is announced that Secretary Delano is a 
oanlidate for the position of United States Sen- 
) be made vacant by the retirement of Sen- 


ator 4 
ator Lhurman. 


Pres.dent Grant and tamily go down to Au- 
to Visit Speaker Blaine on the fifth 
The visit 


susta, Me.. 
of August, and remain several days. 
is to be altogether of an informal character. 


A scheme to secure uniformity of time | with foreign powers with a view to farther im- 
io bass geanaa y has bee ertak :) : . > is . Jirgini 
throughout the country has been undertaken by prove international law and establish a general ored waiters have passed through Virginia to 


* s of the nabun: Servs oe : j ion.” § : 
the officers of, the naGenal  obsery Ory at) and permanent system of arbitration.” Shelene porthern summer resorts and watering- 
in conjunction with the Western 


Washington: 
Union Telegraph Company. 


it w 
Hon. John P. Hale wes in restored health. 
on. Jk ; 
we have 
Tuesday nig 
it was deemed inady isable to set if. 
hey have 
ber 
Gove Tnament 
the stream of corruptio 
sidies to 


deep. 


Gen. Sickles is said to be in poor health, his 


| The new republics are not working wholly | deed a sacrifice which few persons of limited 


a railway scandal iv Canada which | it is likely to be attended with advantage.”! . rattlesnake. 
its the Credit Mobilier matter ‘‘all hollow.” Phat du reading ot this document should have | .i. rattles was recently killed there, and short- 
ministers are involved ia it, and | been received with ‘‘hearty cheers” by the ly before a gentleman kilted one with sixteen | 
u in the way of sub-| House is rather more ihan was expected in rattles. 
influential parties seems broad and view of the strictures which havg been Pp 


biy his services for the Lrie railroud ‘‘reform- | up with the statement that it was his idea that 
ers,” at the modest compensation of $100,000, | the President in office should not be forward in 
were too much for him. the discussion of such a question, and should 

There was a fairly-attended convention of | not so act as to subject any President coming 
shoemakers and members of the Crispin order | after him to unfair comparisons, but leave him 
in John A. Andrew Hall, in this city, Monday, | 88 free from embarrassing precedents as Presi- 
to di the ity of a reorganization for | dent Grant found himself. None of his visits 
self-protection. It was represented that there | to the capitol during the latter days of the ses- 
was hardly a single lodge working in the State | sion were for the purpose of helping the pas- 
at the present time. sage of the salary bill, and his only attempts 

The Quincy Mutual office has a cash fund of |*® influence legislation were directed toward 
over $250,000, and liabilities in process of ad- important public measures. Even if a veto had 
justment of only $3425. It paid $456,868.25 in been possible without compromising importart 
losses on the Boston fire. This is showing a public interests contained in the same bill, the 
No. 1 condition, and the South Boston people precedent established by such a course would 
need not be nervous about their risks in ¢his|5@Ve been a serious blow to the independence 
company, at least. or Congress, and more deserving of censure 
than a compulsory and passive assent to the 
principle of ‘‘back-pay.” 

One of the most diabolical outrages ever re- 
corded was that of Monday night, on the line 
of the Rock Island Railroad near Adair, in 
Iowa, by which a gang of masked desperadoes 
threw a train off the track, and then went 
through the express-car and robbed it of $3000, 
expecting, doubtless, a much larger spoil. 
When the crash came all were thrown forward, 
some entirely out of their seats; then came a 
recoil, and immediately after was heard firing, 





Senator Sumner has engaged his old rooms 
at the Coolidge Lfouse, and he will make them 
his headquarters; but he will early pay a visit 
to his friend Longfellow, at Nahant, and will 
thence proceed to other watering-places, includ- 
ing Cotuit, Barnstable, Representative Hooper’s 
locality, in fulfillment of his engagements. 


When the pears are ripe in the yards of the 
estates that abut en Columbus avenue exten- 
sion, the public may expect to have that great 
improvement consummated. Just now, the 
committee on streets think unripe fruit should 
have the preference over the convenience of 


thousands of teamsters and foot passengers! and were ordered back by the robbers, who con- 
Right kev. Samuel Wilberforce, D. D.,| tinued firing, and enforced their commands by 
bishop of Winchester, England, son of the| terrible oaths and threats. Back they went, 
great William Wilberfore, the philanthropist, | ang in the cars found women and children half- 
has just died, from the accident of being thrown | crazed with fright, shrieking, crying and faint- 
from his horse. He was familiarly known as ing, imploring the men to protect them. The 
“Soapy Sam” among the unregenerate, from | stoutest hearts quailed and felt that they were 
his smooth and flattering talk. He was 4 man] at the mercy of desperadoes. Altogether it 
of talent. was a scene unprecedented in the history of 
The New York underwriters, as has been | railroading in this country, as never before had 
suspected, have been lashing New York over|so reckless and daring a scheme been carried 
Boston’s back for its mansard roofs. They now] into completion. Large sums have been offered 
declare that buildings having them must pay | for the capture of the robbers. 
one per cent. more insurance, applying to all, Ex-Governor Anthony Colby, of New Hamp- 
old as well as new structures. Real estate| shire, died at New London in that State, where 
owners in New York are preparing to remove | he was born and always lived, on Sunday even- 
or fire-proof them. So, too, here. ing last, at the age of eighty. He was a farmer 
A correspondent of the Advertiser wrote a|by occupation, but during the greater part of 
savage letter because the Pigeon-Cove mail | his life he devoted his time and energies to pub- 
was late from Boston, attacking Postmaster | lic affairs and private enterprises not connected 
Burt for the fault. On investigation, after the | with agriculture. He was first elected to the 
publication of the letter, the Advertiser people | legislature in 1828, and has veen a member 
find that the postmaster was wholly blameless, | of that body at least ten terms. He was a 
and had actually secured the Pigeon-Covers the | prominent member of the Whig party, but his 
early mail which they have in summer! political views were always moderate and con- 
Senator Windom, in behalf of the Senate | Servative. That party several times made him 
committee on transportation, has addressed a let- | its candidate for governor, and also for Con- 
ter to the masters of all State granges asking that | Sess. In 1846, when the Democrats were di- 
persons well acquainted with the views and | Vided, the legislature elected him governor—the 
wishes of the “patrons of husbandry” may be | ame election that sent John P. Hale to the Sen- 
designated by granges to meet the Senate com-| ate. In 1861 he was appointed adjutant-gen- 
mittee, at times and places to be designated, and | ral of the State, and in the administration of 
lay their case before the committee for its in- | that office during the time of war he was tound 
This is fair and con- | faithful and efficient in the discharge of his du- 
ties. For many years Mr. Colby was one of 
the trustees of Dartmouth College, and he re- 
ceived an honorary degree from that institution. 
He was a genial ard reliable man, and univer- 
sally respected. The deceased leaves a widow, 
and one son—Gen. Daniel E. Colby of New 
York—and two married daughters. 


Jumped from the cars and started to get forward 


- 


formation and guidance. 
ciliatory. 

The people of Sangamon county, IIl., propose 
to confer upon a lady, Miss Mary E. Lewis, the 
honors and emoluments of Superintendent of 
Public Schools. Upwards of one hundred 
leading citizens of Springfield have joined ina 
request to her to become a candidate for the 
office at the next election, and she has con- 
sented. It is intimated that she will be chosen 
by a nearly unanimous vote, her qualifications 
being unquestioned. 





BUSINESS NOTES. 
Some important city advertisements this week. 
An excellent remedy, and unfailing always— 
The funeral of the late F. Edwin Bigelow, | White’s Specialty for Dyspepsia. 

who died Sunday, at Concord, from the effects} Tye Nursery advertisement suggests a most 
of a sunstroke received on the 4th inst., took | excellent serial for the edification of youngest 
place from his late residence in Concord, Tues- | readers. 

day, and was attended by a large number of 
relatives and by a number of other friends. 
Among other distinguished men who were 
present were Ralph Waldo Emerson, Judge 
Brooks and Judge Hoar, by whom he had been 
long known and respected. He was a noble 
man in all respects, and was the hero of the 
Shadrach rescue at Concord, conveying him 
north in his wagon. 


‘‘Life in Danbury” has reached its twentieth 
thousand, and Shepard & Gill see a busy sum- 
mer before them. 


Messrs. Osgood & Co.'s ‘‘Handbook for Trav- 
ellers” in and about New England is what every 
tourist wants in his satchel. 


Messrs. Shepard, Norwell & Co. are indeed 
offering a rare opportunity in selling batiste 
Very encouraging subscriptions, it is said, are | 84'S at fifty per cent. reduction! 

coming in in response to over 1200 circulars the | The Boston and New England Conservatories 
committee of the Music Hall society has sent] of Music alike commence their fall terms Sept. 
out. Mr. Alger, it will be remembered, nomi-| 15 next. Their cards will be found elsewhere. 
nated Rey. O. B. Frothingham for his successor, The Chauncy Hall school now prepares 
and some of the society, we are told, have strong | young women for the Harvard examinations, 
hopes that that gentleman will consent to come} and for those sensible colleges that admit 
to Boston. To discourage all vain hopes in| women. 

that direction we are authorized to say that The Boston Conservatory of Music, under 
Mr. Frothingham has not the remotest idea of Mr. Eichberg’s direction, continnes to. grow in 
coming to Boston, nor has he been consulted cor antl popularity. ‘The fall term opens 
regard to the effort to revive the Music Hall Sept. 15, 16 and 17, and applications are now 
society or of his disposition to take charge of it. | po .cived. 

He has addressed a note to parties interested 
declaring that his acceptance of the position 
would be out of the question under any circum- 
stances. Amore desirable situation than his at 
New York he probably never expects to have 
anywhere, and hence to make another move 


Messrs. Jordan, Marsh «& Co. are exhibiting a 
line of Llama and Pusher-lace sacques and 
shawls which are really admirable in pattern 
and quality—beautiful and attractive goods, 
and very seasonable. 

Messrs. Cushman & Brooks keep up the in- 
terest of their store all through the summer. 
Their announcement this week will be found of 
particular interest to all ladies, as it refers to 
articles of very convenient use. 


would be neither for his happiness nor useful- 
ness. 

‘There appears to be no doubt that the atten- 
tions bestowed upon the Saah has covered a di- 
plomatic scheme for a close alliance between 
England and Persia against Russian intentions. The ‘Clifford House,” at the head of Ply- 
It seems also that the German empire is back- | ™outh (Mass.) beach, is now in the experi- 
ing England in the business. The expectation | enced hands of J. P. Plumer, and has a large 
is that a moderate English force in India can | Company of delightful guests. It is a beautiful 
sufticiently assist the Shah to repel Russian ad- | location, and everything is as one wishes in its 
vance anywhere in :hat quarter of the world. | Management. 

England has six millions of Mohammedan sub- The steamer “Stamford” is doing much to 
jects in India, and a war with Russia headed by | make Boston people pass a pleasant summer. 
the Shah would mean to them Islam against | See ‘‘Entertainments” for notices of the sacred 
the “infidels” of the Greek Christian church. | concert to-morrow (Suaday) evening, at Long 
The Shah is compelled to do something. He | Island, the excursion to Plymouth on Tuesday, 
has been worried by insurrections all his life; |}and to the Isles of Shoals on the following 
he has seen his population decay for years; he | Tuesday—all deiightful trips. 

knows that his realm is honeycombed by re-} ‘The unmatched suits, selling so advanta- 
' ligious dissent; he found his army worthless in geously at Oak Hall, find many buyers, who 
1856; the famine lately upset his people; St. | recognize the bargains they are securing. To 
Petersburg has put him under pressure, and] put vests down from $4.00 to $1, coats from 
| he must have an ally or go under. $14.00 to $5, and pants from $6.00 to $2, is in- 





| peacefully in their internal administration. | means can allow to go on without their notice. 
| The crews of five Spanish men-of war revolted | The articles are all well-made. 
| last Sunday, and the government has issued a 
| proclamation declaring them pirates and author- 
izing foreign powers to treat them as such. 
| The majority in the Cortes propose to move a 
| vote of censure on the government for this proc- 
/lamation. Generals Contreras and Pierrad 
have been dismissed, and the civil governors of 
Cardova, Murcia, Pontevedra, Leon and Orenz 
removed. The Carlists have sacked and burned 
the town of Igualada. The mavor of Albocacer 
was assassinated recently, and an attempt has 
‘been made to assassinate Marshal S errano a 
H Biarritz, France. In the French Assembly, on 
Monday afternoon, Jules Favre attacked the 





WATE RING-PLACE NOTES. 


Hepworth, Whittier, and Bret Harte are, or 
have been, at the Isles of Shoals. 
Copious showers during the past fortnight 
have made everything green in the White 
Mountain region. 
A New York marine reporter observes that 
‘the ocean is white with the neck-ties of out- 
ward-bound clergymen.” 
Henry Ward Beecher has rooms at the Twin 
Mountain House, Carroll, about ten miles from 
the foot of Mount Washington. 
: Gilmore is at the Grand Union, Saratoga, 
government's home policy, aad denounced the with half his band, and Mr. Baldwin, his right- 
| alliance between the monarchists and Bonapart- aciAveniik: teak’ the! thor halt at the Péolle 
jists. Disorder followed, but a vote of confi- Sioaid, White Mountains. 
} dence in the government was passed, 400 to It is rumored that Miss Nellie Grant, daugh- 
| 259. ter of the President, is at work on a summer 
The address lately sent to Queen Victoria! pook to be called ‘‘Sketches from Life at Long 
| from the House of Commons hes brought out a! Branch.” 
reply which looks as if the principle of inter- It is said that the principal dishes at an Adi- 
national arbitration were not in such bad odor | pondack hotel are deer meat, dried and roasted ; 
jas has been asserted. Her Majesty instructs} bear steaks, woodchuck stew, and speckled 
| Mr. Gladstone to ‘‘enter into communication | ¢royt. 
Since the middle of June one thousand col- 


supposed to come from the wreck. Many men4 acting and florid singing, Maurel and Del- 


Mountains. 
every year. 








MUSIC NOTES. 


ABOUT BOSTON CRITICISM. 

The coming opera season is destined to be 
one of the greatest we have ever enjoyed of late 
years, if the programme of the managers is to 
be carried out, one of the most depleting to the 
purses of patrons, and one of the most exacting 
to critics. Two of the greatest of European 
artistes, Lucca and Nilsson, will appear leading 
rival companies, and an unusual number of 
artists new to our public will make their bows 
here for the first time. The managerial guns 
have already been set off, and columns of 
‘¢Parisian correspondence,” indited by the fertile 
brain of the American journalist, are suggest- 
ively sounding the praises of Mr. Strakosch’'s 
fine company. 
Sifting the wheat from the chaff in this 
gorgeous announcement, we learn that Madame 
Nilsson Rouzeaud, Mlle. Maresa, a prima donna 
soprano, Miss Annie Louise Cary, Signor Cam- 
panini, about whom doctors disagree, and who, 
consequently, is an interesting feature of the 
troupe. Capoul, who is dear to admirers of fine 


dim, unknown future. 


out her hands.” 


characteristics, but always ennobling them. 


negro leader, usually called ‘Toussaint L’Ou- 
verture.” There should be a statue at Wash- 


genius, and he will have served his country 
once more. 





HERE-AND-THERE, 

The year 1818 appears to have been prolific 
in men who have acquired a local celebrity in 
this State. In that year were born George S. 
Boutwell, John M. S. Williams, Alexander H. 
Rice, William Claflin, Thomas Talbot, Benja- 
min F. Butler, William S. Robinson, Oliver 
Warner, Albert J. Wright, E. C. Sherman, 
Robert I. Burbank, Daniel L. Harris, John 
Morrissey, Samuel B. Noyes, and doubtless 
many others who have not revealed their age. 


Puente, baritones of real prominence, and 
Nanetti, basso, are in the Strakosch combina- 
tions. The troupe will bring out ‘‘ Aida” 
in fine style, and ‘‘Lohengrin.” Signor Muzio 
will direct this company. The correspond- 
ent predicts a furore for thetwo operas named, 
a consummation devoutly to be wished, but Our British and other European cousins are 
the realization of which to that extent we|to be made amiable while travelling. The Pull- 
strongly doubt. The Maretzek troupe will be] man Palace Car Company announce that they 
undeniably strong in Pauline Lucca, Ilma de | have made arrangements to extend to the whole 
Murska, the brilliant bravura singer, and Tam-| of Europe the American system of drawing- 
berlik, the great tenor robusto. What operas | room, sleeping and hotel cars, so widely known 
are to be produced we are not informed. The]as the ‘Pullman palace cars.” They have al- 
Kellogg (English) troupe is yet in embryo, but| ready entered into a contract with the Midland 
efforts are in progress to make it a strong one. (English) Railway Company to supply their 
In this connection, 1t cannot but be regretted | line and different branches, and hope to have 
that the standard of musical criticism in Boston | the first of the carriages running in August next. 
is not in accordance with the vaunted: musical The venerable Samuel Hoar was once a 
culture of the public. We are apt to condemn | tithing-man in Concord. While he held the of- 
New York very freely, but where shall we find] fice a terrific tornado passed over a portion of 
a writer here worthy to be named with Hassard | Middlesex county, sweeping through Concord 
of the Tribune, Sedley of the Z'tmes, and] and Lexington. The storm happened on Mon- 
Wheeler of the World? The snobbishness and| day. A sufferer from it in Lexington, bemoan- 
gush displayed by several of the Boston critics | ing his losses, exclaimed: ‘“‘Oh! that it had 
in former seasons must, it would seem, find| come one day sooner; Lexington would have 
some other channel for expression than in the|peen saved; for ‘Squire Hoar would have 
subject matter of would-be musical critiques ; stopped it at Concord!” There was no un- 
for the ‘‘something too much” must, with the | necessary travelling through that place while 
quick succession of musical events tv come, | he was tithing-man. 
soon be reached, and some other kind of pabu- 
lum be offered to the sadly-cloyed readers. 
The partisanship so frequently and unfairly ex- 
hibited must, if critics would maintain even the 
indifferent influence they now have, give way to 
fair analytical estimate and unbiased opinion. 
True, the quality of the criticism will not per- 
haps be improved, but the standard will be 
elevated and the dignity and honor of the “craft” 
maintained. It is unfortunate, again, that all 
classes of journalists, notably critics, sce — were uncivilly treated in not being allowed to 
remunerated sgersdevomases that will badge their move their buildings intact over the new roads 
making a department of writirig a speciality. | of the proprietors; but the latter doubtless had 
One critic delves with knotty law, has an ex- 
acting daily to write for, and occasionally other 
literary matters with which to dabble. Two 
others are men-of-all-work upon dailies, and 
one of them fulfils the same position as well 
upon a weekly. To expect finished work in 
any one department is unreasonable. Either 
one of the examples mentioned would probably 
be equal to the writing of critiques; equal to the 
standard of their New York brothers; and their 
employers could afford to pay them as well. : i ‘% 
That they do not is not the fault of the critics, Barons 200 Beane beiagtaatanrsaees & sented a yeneret 
accident policy in the TRAVELERS INSURANCE COM- 
but itis a loss, and a serious one, to readers who | paxy of Hartford. PLUMMER, Agent, 89 Washington 
have more rights than are always considered. | street. 
Another unfortunate circumstance fatal to the} Usp rypy ConceNTRATED EXTRACT OF RYE.—It 
standard of criticism is the willingness of some | will cure your cough and strengthen you all over. 
editors to accept the voluntary effusions of | Sold everywhere. JAMES DINGLEY & Co., 
gentlemen of leisure or of enthusiastic lady 99 and 1585 Washington street. 
amateurs. One leading daily is almost exclu-}| Norainc BETTER 1S IMPORTED than the fine 
sively dependent upon such a basis for its liter- | grades of HAVANA CiGars for sale by 
ary, musical and art critiques; and the charac- JAMES DINGLEY & Co., 
terless tone of its departments is a sufficient Sees Beccincdooe Washington street. 
evidence of the pernicious effect of this system, | The EAGLE CLOTHING COMPANY are closing out 
not under any circumstances permitted in the | 4l GREATLY REDUCED PRICES their entire stock of 
regime of tlie New York dailies, Men’s and Boys’ Clothing, Fursishing Goods and 
Umbrellas. Corner Washington and Essex Streets. 
july26 6t 
Dip You EVER HEAR OF IT ?—JAMES DINGLEY & 
Co.’s Concentrated Rye is the best and safest stimu- 
B. Scott, Jr., the art-auctioneer of Philadel- | lant you can use in the family. Aged people find it 
phia, has been selling at New Haven and Port- | gives nature a jog that helps thom along first-rate 
land some very fine paintings. At the former Try it. Sold almost everywhere by grocers and 
place 131 of them sold for $6100, but the prices iii, cage e 
at Portland last week were extremely low, in MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, No. 387 Warh- 


5 4 ington street, corner of Avery. — Deposits m in 
some cases covering only the value of the frames | 7) ig e ps ; 
: : this Institution on or before August Ist, 1873, will 
which went with them. 


A choice work by | draw interest from that date for all full calendar 
Giesler of Munich, ‘‘Vale of Chamouni,” brought | months they remain in bank. The Institution has a 
but $40; ‘“‘Chateau Mentzen,” by Louis Dementz | Suarantee fund of $205,000, for the express protection 
of Munich, $22.50; and one of Mortimer's | ° @¢hositors. 

paintings of London but $15. The sale is con- 


‘‘Marblehead Neck"—where various encamp- 
ments each summer of Nashua, Lowell, Law- 
rence, Peabody, and other people, were formed 
for comfort and a sort of picnic residence— 
having passed into private hands, the occupants 
were requested to remove.their cottages and 
other traps. Some of these quietly did so; 
others have gone upon reluctant compulsion. 
We gather from a communication in the Pea- 
body Press that some of the ousted think they 


reasonable grounds for their decision in the 
matter. The writer thinks, also, the new water- 
ing place will prove a failure—we hope not be- 
cause other owners have come in possession 
and the campers-out have gone. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 





THE Best FURNITURE—Bedding, Window-Shades, 
Draperies, and low prices—at STEVENS’s, 601 Wash- 
ington street. 1 

















ART NOTES. 








WHITE’S SPECIALTY FOR DYSPEPSIA is the only 
tinued this week at Bangor. prompt, eficient and safe master of such symptoms as 
For : th past, writes the Boston e ee loss of appetite, heartburn, palpitation of the heart, 
ora ae 1 past, . ; oi on COrres~ | dizziness, sleeplessness, melaacholy, constipation, 
pondent of the Worcester Spy, the newspapers | flatulence, mental and physical debility, as well as 
have been recording the flight from the city of | many others. For sale by all druggists. Price, $1 
the artists, and one would expect to find all the | Pe bottle. tf june21 
studios and workshops deserted; but two, at} WuHiTe’s SPECIALTY.—A word of advice is never 
least, are still open, and have in them works of | °ut of place, especially to dyspeptics, who are prone 
Aue setunvak i Daniel Reenchk: tas just to let the distemper which affects them get the upper 
. iy : il < lel fi : b ; ~ | hand almost before they know of its presence. To 
finished a small model for a statue to be put up | those whohave suffered from this distressing compan- 
on the old Concord battle-field. He calls it | ion we can heartily recommend White’s Specialty as 
“The Minute Man.” It is the fine, erect figure | possessing those virtues which will restore health to 
of a farmer in his working-dress, with shirt- the most disheartened victim. From personal knowl- 
sleeves rolied up, and a soft, picturesque hat on Sage‘ OF te nee 6S epee and. noewes our tenuate 
, ; 6 3 care that there is balm in Gilead, and a physician in 
his head. He has seized his gun in his right | whites Specialty.—Boston News. It julye6 
hand; the left rests on the plough, from which} 2 = GENET EA 
he has just turned, and on which his coat is Tee OUTS FORAY OF our Rhine, Mente and 
% : J eo a > _ | Champagne Wines, as well as their GENUINE CHAR- 
hanging, ready for instant use. The figure is | ,¢rpR, will be established conclusively for any cus- 
vigorous, alert, and full of life; the face noble | tomer or yisitor. Evidence in writing, the judgment 
and determined. The design is, in every way, | Of experts, and any practical test, will be offered. 
admirable. The figure is to be seven feet in The severest scrutiny and the closest comparison 
: : ie is invited! 
: ste < _ 5 a 
height, and to stand on a broad, simple pedes We knew that we have the largest and most varied 
tal, on which it has been proposed to inscribe | stock of wines in the city. Our cellars are now filled 
these two lines from one of the best poems Mr, | and will repay a visit. We shall be pleased to show 
Emerson ever wrote :— customers through them. 
“Here once the embattled farmers stood Oe ae eee CaO etS tee he RE ee 
P ‘ ape nary notice. 
: 2 w 2 a2 ae : 
And fired the shot heard round the world For the beat, soundest and most delicious light 
Mr. French is a very young man, and has done | wines of all crades. visit our Weinstube. M. ENGLE- 
no large work yet which has made him known] Harpr & Co. sl Washington street, Room 13, 
to the public. But he has both skill and grace | UP stairs. 
in the use of clay as the expression of his SPECI AL NOTICES 
thoughts and fancies, and he has, too, even a = = 
better foundation for fame, untiring industry,}| MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
a sunny temperament, and entire want of self- | NEW BANK BUILDING, No. 387 WASHINGTON ST., 
conceit. He has made several small groups | BOStO’-—Th's is the only Savings Bank in the State 


F . | that pays interest on deposits for each and every full 
¢ : 7e Pp, i ylaster ; Ey ae 
that have had a large sale, in plaster and in calendar-month they remain in bank. The Institu- 


parian; his owls delight every one who likes] tion has a guarantee fund (of $205,000) for the ex 











Virginia, and several localities in the Rocky | ago she made the model for a colossal statue 
She is achieving new triumphs | of ‘‘Ethiopia.” It was the figure of a woman 
just raising herself from the earth in which she 
had been buried. The features and hair were 
African, but the face had a strange, pathetic 
kind of beauty, and she shaded her eyes with 
A GLANCE AT THE COMING SEASON, AND A WORD| hor hand, and seemed to be looking far into the 


negro face, never shrinking from its peculiar} ———— wenn 


One of the last figures she exhibited was the J ORDAN, 


ington to commemorate emancipation, and the 
negro should be the sole or principal figure. If 
‘Samuel Adams” will only open the way for 
Miss Whitney to have a commission for this 
work, she will have just the subject for her 


BOSTON 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
154 TREMONT STREET. 


Fall Term opens SEPTEMBER 15, 16 and 17. 
Classes limited to four pupils only. 


Only the best teachers engaged. 

Organ practice free to Students. 

Apply for Circulars to 

july26 JULIUS EICHBERG, Director. 


eree 


Largest number of free advantages of any Music 
On the base of the] School in America. 
statue were the words ‘‘Ethiopia shall stretch 
Over-and-over again, in the 
sketches which she has made, Miss Whitney 
has used with great effect the wistful, pleading 


WE HAVE 


A LARGE LOT OF GOODS 


CONSISTING MOSTLY OF 


Unmatched Suits, 


Which we have reduced to prices 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 
THE FOURTH 
SELECT SUNDAY 


EVENING EXCURSION 


—AND— 


SACRED CONCERT 


On the green at LONG ISLAND, 
ON SUNDAY, JULY 27th, 1873. 





FAR BELOW THE COST OF MAKING 
M. 


% 





MARSH 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED, 


PER STEAMER ATLAS, 


A CHOICE ASSORTMENT 


—oF— 


LLAMA AND PUSHER LACE 
SACQUES 


—AND— 


SHAWLS. 


Jordan, Marsh & Co., 


WASHINGTON AND AVON STREETS, 


july26 It 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


RARE BARGAINS! 


Cushman & Brooks 


HAVE JUST PURCHASED 


And will sell at retail at store 


NOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 


CASES OF 


LADIES’ EMBROIDERED 
INITIAL LINEN CAMBRIC 
HEMSTITCHED HANDKERCHIEFS 


At 37 1-2 Cents each. 


Best handkerchiefs for the price ever seen 
in Boston. 


Cushman & Brooks, 


37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 


1200 Palmetto and Florida Trimmed 


HATS, 


At $1.00 each, 


Sizes for Ladies, Misses and Children. Also 100 
Boxes Finest FRENCH FLOWERS, Elegant 
Goods, at less than half our USUAL PRICES. 


All Goods Just Purchased 2 SPLEN 
BARGAINS. and are SPLENDID 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 
37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 


july26 lt 


RARE OPPORTUNITY. 


SHEPARD, 


NORWELL 
& CO. 


ANNOUNCE 


50 Per cent. Reduction 


IN PRICE OF ALL THEIR 


Linen Batiste Suits, 


To close at Once. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 


WINTER ST. 


july26 It 


NEW ENGLAND: 





the queer, wise birds; and he has made some | dress protection of depositors. 3m my3 
fine bas-reliefs and a few busts. This Concord SE ANDET SETS, TE ees 
statue will bring him into prominenc YOUNG LADIES | 
Ae P ence a8 4) INTENDING TO PASS THE HARVARD EXAMI-| 
sculptor. What a pleasant thing for the little | y\ TIONS FOR WOMEN next year, or who think of 
historic town to have her famous battle fitly | entering Beston University or other Colleges, are in- 
! 


commemorated by her own poet and her own | Vited consider the advantages of | 
artict ! CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, | 

we ie F eat te ss which has rent young men to Harvard annually for 
Miss Anne Whitney is still in town. She forty-five years, and has recently prepared several | 


has just received an order from the State for} young ladies for College. july26 
the statue of Samuel Adams to be sent to B : : : | 
Washington. The other Massachusetts statue — . veal Bay _ 
: a eae : ’ ‘OUNG LADIES. 

in the national collection is to be Governor! re next School Year of this Institution will com- | 
Winthrop, and is to be made by Mr. Greenough. | mence on TUESDAY, the 26th of August, 1873. The | 
He has already made one of Governor Win- | new building. with its situation, is unsurpassed. The | 
throp, a fine statue, now in the chapel at Mount | course of study is comprehensive, embracing the An- 


: : ‘ re cient and Modern Languages. All the departments 
: n. Miss Whitney’s mode ‘ a] | Clone 80 guage P: | 
mash y 1 of Samuel are filled by able teachers, assisted by the most | 











| savs, moreover, ‘I have at all times desired to 


| 
: : : places. | 
extend the practice of closing international 


The Lord Bishop of Montreal, Dominion of! 


as but the other day that we read that} cogeroversies by their submission to impartial | Canada, with his family, has been staying at | 
Now | friends, and to encourage the establishment of/ 4. Kirkwood House, Scarboro’ Beach, Me. | 
to record ¢vat he fell in his room| pyujes intended dor the equal benefit of all. I| p, Burgess and family are also staying there. | 
it and broke bis right hip, and that) shall continue to pursue » Amilar course, with 


The climb up Mount Kearsarge at North Con- 
due regard to time and opportunity, wuenever| ya. is occasionally varied by ar encounter with 
One three feet long and with 


assed 


, upon the Geneva award. 





ourse in reg. 


' tion; she teaches by her art; she has the power | 
‘ure, as in her ‘‘Rome,” a marvellous work of | 
Happy region for the young ladies! | future hopes of that wronged race. Excepting | LOWER RATEs oF TUITION, than any other, will open 


A young lady at the Catskills brandishes an | John Rogers, who introduced the real negro | on Monday, September 15. Its facilities for providing 
| Slpenstock inscribed with the names of several | into the real war scenes which he modelled, I | pupils with situations are unrivalled. Organ prac- 


\ & cor espondent of the Glode lately gave | of the Alps, two passes in the Pyrenees, nearly | know no artist who has dared to treat the negro received and classified on and after August 28. Send 
| wusported to be the Pre ident’s views and | all the Scotch mountains, Mount Washington | as a proper subject for art; but Miss Whitney for ite new circular, mailed free on application to 


“ept labors in Madrid amid so much political a i % 2 5 
preretae having been most onerous. | Peal | atte ~sed ig Fue sala ry-grab, summing ‘of New Hampshire, » peak of the Blue Ridge, ‘has done it over-and-over again. Some years 


Adams does nat profess to be an accurate like- | jearned lecturers in the country. Reference may be | 
ness; I believe there is none to be found; but} made to Rufus Anderson, LL.D.. Boston. Apply for | 
it represents a man of dignity and character, | Admission and circulars to MISS ABBY H. JOHN- 
with a fine bearing and a good face: yet it will | 50%: Principal, Bradford, Mas. 

n H 7 a . jy12 E4t JOHN D. KINGSBURY, Secretary. 
give no idea of Miss Whitney's genius. Her = 
work is full of thought. feeling and imagina- 





NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 





of representing centuries of history in one fig- | 
BOSTON MUSIC HALL 


real genius: and the figures of negroes which | The FALL TFRM of this Institutution. THE LARG- 
| EST MUSIC SCHOOL IN THE WORLD, and offering 


sbe has made tell the past sadness and the) Setter eppertunition for theroagh masital colture, at 


tice free. Evening classes in all departments. Pupils 





jy E. TOURJEE, Director. 


A HANDBOOK FOR TRAVELLERS, 


—WITH— 
The Western and Northern Borders, From 
New York to Quebec, 

Comprises the greatest number of facts in the 
least space, and gives the information most 
valuable to the traveller. The famous water- 
tng-places and mountain-resorts in which New 
England abounds, and which are thronged by 
tisitors from all parts of the country during 
the summer months, are fully described, and 
all desiraile information concerning them 1s 

given in this book. 





WIG Ro acdsee dades rigs seduces $2.00. 
*,* For sale by Booksellers and Newsdealers. Sent 
postpaid on receipt of price. 
JAMES R. O8600D & CO. 
july26 


BOSTON. lt 


CLIFFORD HOUSE, 
Head of Plymouth Beach, Plymouth, Mass. 
Inaugurated July 4, 1873, by the late proprietor, 
JOHN L. TUCKER, 

Will be continued under the management of the un- 
dersigned. who wi!l maintain its character as a first- 
class summer resort. Gas and all the conveniences 
of the metropolitan hotels. Immense covered pi 
azzas surrounding the entire house, affording an un- 
interrupted pr de and pr ion in all sorts of 
weather. Ocean and inland view of unsurpas 
grandeur and joveliness. Facilities for hunting, 
ae and fishing nowhere excelled in New Eng- 
and. 


Purchase through tickets (at reduced rates), which 
includes fares by Clifford House coaches, always at 
station on arrival of trains leaving Old Colony Depot 
at 8 A.M. 3.30, 3.50 and 5 P.M. 

Refer to Harvey D. Parker & Co., Parker House, 








A CARD.—The Boston Bay Steamboat and Land 
Company, grateful for the pitronage accorded their 
new undertaking, have again engaged the 

EDMANDS’ BAND! (25 Pieces,) 
And will proceed, by STEAMER STAMFORD, to 
Long Island, 
ON SUNDAY, JULY 27th, 1873, 
At 7 o'clock, P. M. 

Concert two hours. Returning, arrive at Boston 
atlo P.M. 

ae REMEMBER THE CHANGE OF TIME. 


COATS for 5.00, 
Former price $8.00 to $14.00. 


PANTS for $2.00 to $4.50, 
Former price $3.50 to $6.00. 


VESTS for $1.00 to $2.00, 
Former price $2.00 to $4.00. 


& CO White Towel Vests, $1.00, former price, $3.50 | Boat leaves Lewis Wharf, Atlantic Ave., at 
o > i 


P.M. punctually. 


$2.50, 
ROUND TRIP AND CONCERT.............. $1.00. 


$1.00, 
$2.50, 


$2.50 
$1.50 
$3.00 


se Fancy 
Striped Coats, 
Linen Dusters, 





A Limited Excursion by Special Request. 


Also many goods that are of tine quality and sub 
stantia) make, but on account of being in styles just 
x te The G a x 
gone by are put at less than their real valua to close. i sorman Baud on Board. 
For office and street wear, mountain climbing, sea- FOR PLYMOUTH. 
side ranging, gunning, fishing, and country lite gen- The Magniticent Steamer STAMFORD will by 
erally, these goods are special request, proceed to 


PLYMOUTH 
MAGNIFICENT BARGAINS. 


once move, leaving Lewis’ Whert on TUESDAY. 

July 29th, 1s73. at 9.45 A. M., for Plymouth. Remain 

Besides, our vast stock of regular goods to order ao Sata three hours, arriving in Boston about 
5 P.M. 

or ready-made, as usual. 


OAK HALL 


ONE-PRICE ESTABLISHMENT, 


G. W. Simmons & Son, 


32 and 34 North Street. 
july26 It 


Number most positively limited to 
EIGHT HUNDRED. 


No more than that number of tickets will be issued 
on any account. Fare, round trip, 31.00, including 
Band. 

_Tickets for sale now at T.J. DUNBAR’ & CO.’s, 
No. 70 Broad and 613 Washingtou street, and at Lewis 
Wharf. july26-1t 
ISLE OF SHOALS. 

At the request of many influential families who 
Were disappointed in procuring tickets on account of 
our strict adherence to our limit, the STAMFORD will 
repeat her excursion to 


ISLE OF SHOALS, 
LIMITED TO 6oOo, 
ON TUESDAY, AUGUST 5th, 1873. 


Particulars hereatter. ‘Tickets for sale now at T. 
J. Dunbar & Co.’s, 70 Broad street, and 613 Washing- 


LIFE IN DAN BURY. ton street, and at Lewis whart. 


By the unique humorist, J. M. BAILEY, the| J¥26 2 T. J. DUNBAR & CO. 
“Danebury News Man.” ae ; 


With seven Illustrations by H. L. Stephens + - — 
‘50. ven Illus ions by phens. NEW ROUTES. 


“THE best selling book since ‘Little 
Women.’” say Lee & Shepard, of Boston, who 
have ordered 4000 copies of 














20th THOUSAND Now REapy. 


: “One of the most amusing and characteris- 
tic books in all our American Literature.’— Bos- 
ton Journal. 


CONSOLIDATED 





Be for sale by all Booksellers. 


SHEPARD & GILL, Publishers. 
july26 
INVESTMENT 
TIES. 


FOR THE INVESTMENT OF 


EASTERN & MAINE CENTRAL 


: RAILROAD LINE. 
SECURI- 


ROUND TRIP EXCURSION TICKETS are issue, 


to the 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, 
STATE OF MAINE, 


JULY DIVIDENDS, 


WE ARE OFFERING THE FOLLOWING 


DESIRABLE BONDS : 


Boston & Maine R. R. "s. ee 

Boston & Lowell RB. R. 7s. 

Eastern B. R. %s. MARITIME PROVINCES, 
Maine Central R. R, 7s. een 


Boston & Albany R. R. 7s. 


Also, a desirable selection of 


STATE AND CITY BONDS, 


At prices that will pay from 6 to 8 per 
cent. on the investment. 


RAIL AND STEAMERS, 


For circulars and information call at 


134 Washington Street., 


BOSTON. 


BREWSTER, SWEET & CO., e 


C.F. HATCH, J. PRESCOTT, 
Gen’l Manager. Supt E.R. R. 


GEO. F. FIELD. 
Gren] Pas’r Agt. 
julyl9 


No. 40 STATE STREET. 


ulyl9 2t 


SWISS WATCHES. 


Boston, July 16, 1873. 


1873 INTERNATIONAL ‘1873 
Excursion Routes 


Through the Eden of America 
OVER THE 


Fitchburg, Cheshire, Vermont Central, 
Rensselaer and Saratoga Railroads, 
And connecting with all other 
RAILROADS AND STEAMBOATS 


that run North, South, East or West from these roads 


GRAND EXCURSIONS 


—TO THE— 
Adirondacks, Lake George, Lake Cha- plain, Sarato- 
ga, Niagara Falls, Montreal, Quebec, The St. Law- 
rence, and White Mountains, 

Atd other points, are prepared for 1873. 





Fine Swiss 
HUNTING WATCHES, 


Fresh Importations 


Now opening and for sale low. Wholesale and Re- 
tail, at 


31 Temple Place. 


PALMER, BACHELDERS & CO, 


(Close daily at5 P.M. Saturdays‘at 2 0’clock, 





iylg 2t TICKETS NOW READY. 
FAXON’S HAND BOOK OF TRAVEL AND 
ches CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. TOURISTS’ GUIDE, with Maps, Tables, Directions, 
a : - rae: i and description of these routes, is an invaluable con 
NOE YO BeOS tT .- O° Na} oanién for Excursioniste:. Price theonts. ; 


Pullman Parlor-Cars between Boston and 
Saratoga. Chairs Secured at this Office. 


The Annual Report of the School Committee is ‘ . 
ae for distribution, and copies may be had at the Line Office, 82 Washington St., Boston. 
yoms Of the Board at the City Hall. iy ps : “AXON. G 
BARNARD CAPEN. jylz 4 C. A. FAXON, General Agent. 
Secretary of the School Committee. PERS 3 
ee OLD COLONY RAILROAD. 
SEWERS. NEW AND DIRECT ROUTE TO 
Martha’s Vi d 
sewer outlets at Berkeley and Dartmouth streets with ineyar 9 
Iron Pipes. 


Plans and specifications at Sewer Office. The | OAK BLUFFS, VINEYARD HIGHLANDS, NAN 
Committee reserve the right to reject any proposal, Tl CKET, FALMOUTH HEIGHTS, and WOOD'S 
To be endorsed “Proposal for Sewers.” and ad- | HOLE, via the 

dressed to sae JAMES POWER, WOOD's HOLE BRANCH RAILROAD. 
july26 2t Chairman Committee on Sewers. 


ANNUAL SCHOOL REPORT. 


july26 4t = 


C IT Y 


sealed Proposals will be received at City Hall till 
1 P.M. on SATURDAY, — 2, for extending the 
t 


——__ - aes . win 3 On and after TUESDAY, July Ist. 1873, Passenger 
NIT Y OF BB. 62:8 F760 N Trains will leave the depot of the Old Colony Rail- 
J 95%: ews aorner a and Kneeland str ets, Boston, for 

Martha's Vineyard, ete , daily (Sundays excepted), s 

TO THE CITIZENS OF BOSTON.---AUDI- 8. 11.230 Ex A Me 4 re: Ae : 
TOR’S REPORTS FOR DISTRIBUTION, |%* 11:30 (Express) A. M., 4 (Express) P. M. 

ouside Arriving atWood’s Hole at 11.10 A. M., 2.10 and @.45 

*> M.. and connecting with the tine steamers MONO- 

AUDITOR'S UFFICE, City HALL, ¢ | HANSETT, Capt. THos. Brows, ISLAND HOME, 
July 21. 1873. § | Cant. N. H. MANTER, arriving at the Vineyard about 

Printed copies of the Annual Report of the Auditor | 2 M..3 and 7.30 P.M 

of Accounts of the receipts and expenditures of the The A.M. Express Train makes close con 

City of Boston and County of Suffolk for the financial | nection for Nantucket, arriving there about 3 P.M. 

year 1872-73, ete.. can be obtained by the citizens at RETURNING 


the Auditor’s Offlce, City Hill. and at the several 
Police Station Houses. “ALFRED T. TURNER, | Leave Oak Bluffs at 6.30, 10.30 A.M. 1.30 PM. 


CITY OF Bostrox, } 





july26 3t Auditor of Accounts. Leave Wood's Hole at 7 22 (Express), 11.30 
Cobar tea) Sj Bd A : CExpress) A. M., 2.35 Pp. M. 
1 ITY OF Bu STON. Arriving at Boston at 10.30 A. M.. 2.25 and6 P.M. 


BOSTON WATER WORKS.--- TO CON- This route to the Vineyard includes bat seven 

TRACTORS. niles of steam-ferriage, and saves about one hour in 
time. 

Boston, July 23, 1873. Cars run directly to the Steamboat wharf at Wood’s 

Sealed Proposals, indorsed ‘Proposals for exca- | Hole. 

vating a Tunnel and building a portion of a Conduit | Exeursion Tickets from Boston to Oak Bluffs 

- pens town of vada will be lett at the office and return, $3.50, 

of the Cochituate Water Board, City Hall. Boston, Sadecs + : 

until 12 o’elock M. of THURSDAY, the seventh day Bai #. BR, RESPRICK, Supe. “ 

of August, 1873, at which time they wilf be publicly 

opened and read. 

The work to commence within ten days of the 

award of the contract, and tobe continued with reg- 

ularity until the contract is completed. 

Each proposal must be accompanied by a written 

bond, of the amount of ten thousand dollars, duly 

stamped, of a respectable person. giving his place of 

business or residence, and conditioned for the faith- 

ful execution of the contract within the time required 

by the advertisement in case the proposal be ac- 

cepted. 

he engineer's estimate of work to be done, and by 

which the bids will be canvas-ed, are as follows 

(a.) 4660 lineal feet of tunnel excavation, with a 








FOR AUGUST. 


THE NURSERY ; 


A MONTIILY MAGAZINE 





For Youngest Readers. 


Terms—#1.50 a year in advance. 


JOHN L. SHOREY, 


trench. 


sectional area of at least eighty-seven (87) square | 36 Bromfield Street............ Boston, Mass 
feet. é , 
6.) 4200 cubic yards of rock excavation in open july26 It 
trench. , | — - 
(e.) 2500 cubic yards of earth excavation in open . r 
trench. R EMOY AL! 
(d) 2 cubic yards of brick masonry in open | 


e.) 500 cubic yards of brick masonry in tunnel. 


(f.) 2 cubie yards of rubble-stone masonry in | pee 9 
anes _ JOHN ROESSLE’S 
(g-) #00 cubic yards of rubble-stone masonry in | 
LAGER-BEER DEPOT 


Gg) ° 
tunnel. 
he) : 
IS REMOVED TO 


( 380 cubic yard: of concrete work. | 

(i., 20 square yards of stone paving. 

These quantities are to be considered as only ap- 

proximative., and the Water Board. therefore. ex- | 

pressly reserves the right of increasing or diminisii- | 

ing the same, as may be deemed necessary by it 

Engineer. i~wr ~é P R 
Tre amount o1 security required is one hundred | No. 472 Washington Street, 

thousand dollars. } 

Plans can be examined. and specification= aad 

blank forms for proposals obtained, at the odace of 

the City Engineer. City Halil, Boston. 

The Water Board reserves the right to reject nny 


{ 
OPPOSITE BOYLSTON MARKET, 





| AND OVER GAU .°8 CELEBRATED BREAD AND CAKE 





or all bids, should it deem it to i forthe interest of | i), 19 sae ~ 
the City of Boston so todo. JOHN A. HAVEN, PR devnakin s : at 
july26 2t President Cochituate Water Board. | - ——— eer n PR Amr 
——f HAS ALL THE NEWS! 
Pt ¥ 0 ¥ 8 0 8 7:08. wee 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS---MALE TEACHERS 
WANTED. 


SUNDAY TIMES. 
FOR FIVE CENTS, 


pplications, in writing only, with testimonials. for 
e positions of Sub-master and Usher in the Lim 
coln (Grammar) School will be received by the un- 
oem apr at the City Hall, until July 30th. Salary 
of Sub-master, $2000 and $2400; of Usher. @1700 and 
$2000—for the first, and the secon and subsequent Instributed by carriers in town. Office 





from whom further information mae obtained. 
J. P. PLUMER, Manager. 


years, respectively. 
BARNARD. CAPEN. 12 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON. 
july 192t Secretary of the School Committee, © | jy19 « 
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Rev. Dr. Osgood and his Daughters. 
BY LYDIA MARIA CHILD. 


The most vivid among the recollections of 
my childhood is that of the Rev. Dr. Osgood, 
of Medford. His intellectual ability, his learn- 
ing and his impressive eloquence, gave him a 
prominent place among the clergy of his day ; 
while the blunt directness of his speech and the 
zeal with which he entered into the political 
controversies then raging gave rise to innumer- 
able anecdotes and excited a general curiosity 
to hear him. While the Hon. William Gray 
was lieutenant-governor of Massachusetts, he 
gave a party, to which Dr. Osgood was invited, 
and introduced to a large assemblage of sen- 
ators and other dignitaries, among whom was 
the Hon. William King, member of the Senate 
from Maine. When toat gentleman extended 
his hand, Dr. Osgood, who was the lion of the 
day and the observed of all observers, drew 
back and asked, in a loud voice: “‘Are you the 
brother of Kutus King?” Receiving an answer 
in the affirmative, be turned away with the curt 
reply: ‘Lf you were haif as honest a mau as he 
is, I'd shake hands with you; but I wont.” 
Rutus King had remained steadfast in his alle- 
giauce tu the Federal party, and his brother 
William had become a Democrat—his oppo- 
nents said, tor the sake of political loaves and 
tishes. ‘Une Reverend Doctor never lost any 
upportunity, great or smail, to castigate the 
Democrats. Upon one occasion, when Presi- 
dent Madison had recently given a great dinner- 
party at Washington, be took for hus text, “Phe 
King and Haman sat down to drink; out the 

ity of Shushan was perplexed.” 1 remember 
cue generai simile that passed round the audience 
as ie jouked over his spectacles and slowly 
enunciated the words. ‘luey at once eunject- 
ured that tae President and his dinner-party 
. were abuut tou receive a scourging, and they 8et- 
tled themselves in their seats with anticipations 
of agreeable excitement. Major was the 
only Democrat in the parish, and he had a hard 
time of it; tor when the preacher made cutting 
animadversions upon the political sayings and 
duings of che day the audience were prone to 
look tuward the Major’s pew, to see how he bore 
it. Unturtunately tor hunselt, he had a sensi- 
tive temperament and could not conceal his vex- 
ation. He was an elderly man, and continued 
to wear the costume that had been fashionable 
in the time of the Revolution. I remember 
vuce, When the Doctor had made an unusually 
hard bit at the Democratic party, the Major rose 
up hasty, thrust vn his cocked-up hat wrong 
side turemoust, and marched out of the opea 
door, striking his cane energetically upon the 
floor, much to the amusement of the congre- 
gativa, who delighted in tantalizing their one 
Democrat as Spaniards do the goading of a bull 
to trenzy. 

fue rancor of political contests is much the 
same now as it was then; but a marvellous 
change has taken place in Lue relations between 
ministers and their parishioners. In common 
with all the juveniles of Medford I regarded 
Dr. Usgvod with as much awe as English chil- 
dren do their right reverend archbishops. At 
that time there was usually only one meeting- 
house in a town, where all the people assem- 
bled under the general name of Congregational- 
ists. ‘Phey adopted the old traditionary creed, 
Without troubling their head much about its im- 
port. Dr. Osgood passed for Orthodox, and 1 
suppose he was su to an uncertain extent. He 
exchanged with the Rey. Jedediah Morse, of 
Cuariestuwn, and otiiers of that ilk, and at stated 
periods he required the children to repeat tu 
him the *Westuusster Assembly's Catechism.” 
He often commended me tor the glib manner in 
which I performed this task. I was merely an 
accomplished parrot in that line, for I did not 
understand a sentence of what [ was repeating, 
nor have | ever been able to do so up to the 
preseut day. ‘The Doctor, to stunulate the ac- 
quisition of knowledge, lad promised a book as 
a prize to the best scuular in the public schools ; 
aud it Was awarded to iny brotacr, then a boy, 
afterward the Rev. Dr. Francis. Books were 
Jess plenty in those days than they are now, 
and were prized in proportion to their rarity. 
My brother, who had a great passion for read- 
ing, indulged in delightful anticipations of add- 
ing tw his small library some new and enter- 
uuning buok of voyages and travels; and his 
face became dismally long when Dr. Osgood 
rewarded his diligence with a copy of the 
‘*Westuunster Assembiy’s Catechisin,”” whici 
was closely associated in his young mind with 
the drudgery of learning words to which he at- 
tached no ideas. 

But, thuugh Dr. Osgood adhered to tradition- 
ary turms, he was generally supposed to be ta- 
vuravly inclined toward the writings of Dr. 
Priestivy, then slowly gaining ground among 
thuse who were interested in theological ques- 
tions. It was a transition period, and I pre- 
suine that he, like many other clergymen at 
that time, stood half unconsciously on debate- 
able ground between the forces of the past and 
the future not yet marshaled in battle. array. 
Whatever were his views, they were received 
by his people without discussion; tor who in 
those siugzish old days thought of disputing 
what the minister said? 

Next to vur celebrated clergyman, his two 
daughters were the objects of my childish ven- 
eration. lL used to hear it said that they knew 
everything, and were in the habit of reading 
Hebrew, Greek and Latin to their father. 
That had a magnificent sound in those days 
when reading and writing in their own language 
was generally deemed sufficient education for 
women. In my school-days I used to gaze at 
them from wy father’s pew as it they belonged 
to a euperior order of beings, Later in lite, 
when siunilarity of opinions and pursuits brought 
us together in the intimacy of friendship, 1 
found little cause to modify my early estimate. 
Both morally and intellectually they were, in- 
deed, superior women. Their extensive reading 
and their familiarity with several languages, 
ancient and modern, were only incidentally 
apparent; but their depth and independence ot 
thought were always observable. ‘Their numer- 
ous acquaintances in the literary world always 
described them as eloquent talkers. ‘The 
Misses Osgood talk like a book,” was a com- 
mon remark, and a very natural one; for their 
sentences were well formed and uttered with a 
measured fuliness of voice, the true ore ro- 
tundo. Yet tuey were entirely free from ped- 
antry. Early training in their father’s study 
had made that manner of speech natural to 
them. ‘They cever failed to inspire the convic- 
tion that there was no affectation or insincerity 
in anything they said or did, for genuineness in 
all respects was their most prominent charac- 
teristic. Above all the people [ ever knew 
they abhorred shams of all sorts, and they often 
expressed this with a directness of speech that 
reminded one of their father. The Unitarian- 
ism that was latent in him came out fully in his 
daughters. Having inaerited a Competent for- 
tine, they were very liberal in their donations 
to that cause, and their house was a caravansary 
for clergymen, who naturally resorted thither 
from attuity of views and tor the pleasure ot 
conversation, which with them never 

** Lacked an animated No, 

lo brush its surface and to make it flow.” 
But, closely as they were linked with Unita- 
rians, they manifested their characteristic: in- 
dependence by coming out promptly and earn- 
estly in vindication of Theodore Parker when 
Unitarian Philistines looked upon him as a blind 
Samson who was pulling down the pillars of 
their house about their ears. 


pute, it is no wonder,” I replied, ‘‘when re- 
ligious papers try to sustain such a wicked 
system as slavery by quotations from the 
Bible.” : 
“Indeed!” said he, with well-feigned surprise, 
“I was not aware that religious papers did try 
to sustain slavery.” £05 

“Then you either do not consider the New 
York Observer a religious paper, or you tail to 
read your own columns,” I replied. : 
Looking up, I saw Miss Osgood standing at 
the door. 

‘Mr. Morse,” said she, ‘“‘every word my 
friend Mrs. Child has been saying to you is 
true. Papers that pursue the course of the 
New York Observer do more than all other 
causes put together to bring the Scriptures into 
contempt.” 

The reverend editor received our combined 
attacks as stolidly as if he had been a wooden 
image; but I think he was not sorry to get out 
of the house. 

But, thouzh these good ladies could be bel- 
ligerent in defense of right principles, that was 
merely one aspect of their chafacters. Their 
hearts were full of kindness, aud every poor 
and distressed person in their vicinity had cause 
to bless them for their ever-ready sympathy 
and generous succor. They had the old-fash- 
ioned skill and diligence in all sorts of sewing, 
knitting, netting and crocheting. Their hands 
were always busy with such work for presents ; 
but they took especial satisfaction in preparing 
comfortable articles for those who were in need, 
and in delivering them with their own hands, 
with friendly words of sympathy and encour- 
agement. In their nice, well-ordered house 
guests found ample retreshment for mind and 
vody and felt entirely at home. There was 
friendship between them and the worthy domes 
tic who had been with them for many years, and 
their mutual regard to each other's convenience 
and comfort was a spectacle as rare as it was 
refreshing. Successive generations of little 
girls were employed by them for a few years to 
tend table, go of errands, and render other 
light services. When their time was out they 
were assisted to become teachers or acquire 
trades, and when they visited the house in sub- 
sequent years they were always sure of a cor- 
dial welcome and friendly sympathy in their 
aspirations and pursuits. 

These sisters, so closely united in their aims 
and pursuits, after a companionship of more 
than seventy years, were separated by the death 
ot Miss Mary, the elder of the two. I thought 
Miss Lucy would not long survive this great 
bereavement, so deeply did she feel it. But it 
was a principle with her not to cherish grief. 
“J will strive to perform my duties,” she said, 
“and I know my Heavenly Father will sustain 
me.” With renewed diligence she applied her- 
self to making life pleasant to friends and 
neighbors, to helping the needy, comforting the 
afflicted, and giving generous aid to all who 
were striving to enlighten the minds or elevate 
the morals of their fellow-beings. One ot her 
greatest pleasures was to select presents for the 
children of her acquaintance and distribute 
them at an annual party on New Year’s Day. 
In January, 1872, she wrote to me: ‘I hope 
and I have reason to believe that my New 
Year’s parties are a source of enjoyment to the 
little people. To myself they are like an an- 
nual plunge in Medea’s rejuvenating bath. I 
love to come in contact with such fresh young 
creatures. This year the assemblage, including 
mothers, grandmothers and nurses, exceeded 
fifty in number. They staid from two o’clock 
till dark, were delighted with their presents, 
and full of fun and frolic.” In 1873 she wrote 
to me: ‘My festival this year went off with 
uncommon éclat. The young people, of all 
ages from two to sixteen, mustered strongly, 
being more than sixty in number, inclusive of 
attendant mothers and nurses. The rooms 
looked gay with the flowers they brought me. 
They scampered up stairs and down, making 
the whole house ring with their merriment.” 

That was the last of her juvenile gatherings. 
About the middle of the following June, after a 
week of unusual brightness and activity, a sud- 
den stroke of paralysis rendered her uncon- 
scious, and her awaking was in another world, 
on the 17th of June, her eighty-second birth- 
day. She had long before made every possible 
preparation for such an event, which she awaited 
with the utmost calmness, being sustained by 
strong faith in immortality and perfect reliance 
on the Heavenly Father. In 1872 she wrote to 
me: “I am now perpetually conscious that each 
succeeding year may be my last. I think of it 
with awe and an intensely solemn curiosity to 
know where and what Iam to be. But all my 
rich and happy experience of the past inspire 
me with hope and trust forthe future. I am 
fully persuaded that a life crowded with duties 
faitniully performed is the best preparation for 
death. I am willing to live as long as Heaven 
pleases, and my earnest desire is to be willing 
tu go whenever the time comes.” 

When she heard of an unconscious departure 
trom this life she was accustomed to speak of it 
as an enviable privilege. Her wish was granted. 
She slumbered peacefully into eternity, with- 
out a trace of suffering upon her countenance. 
Thus tranquilly passed away this true gentle- 
woman, *‘one of the olden time,” and the mem- 
ory of her will be a perpetual benediction.— Jn- 
dependent. 








About the Shah. 
oe 
INCIDENTS OF HIS VISIT TO ENGLAND. 


Nothing seems to have struck the shah more 
than the soft and brilliant verdure of England, 
in which, indeed, this country is without a rival 
anywhere. He found the turf beneath his 
windows at Buckingham palace so much to his 
liking that he forthwith caused a message to 
be sent to the queen requesting that it should 
be reserved exclusively for his own use, and 
that nobody else should be allowed to walk on 
it. Thereafter he was observed pacing up and 
down on it, delighting in its color and its vel- 
vet surface beneath his foot—‘‘caressing it as 
he walked,” was the phraseof one who saw him. 
He declared there was nothing like it in Persia, 
which is doubtless true. I hope somebody re- 
peated to him the English maxim that it takes 
three generations to make a gentleman, but 
three hundred years to produce a perfect sward. 

Next to the grass and trees, or periaps be- 
tore, the women of England have had the hon- 
or to interest the shah. Regarding them nat- 
urally from the Oriental point of view, his maj- 
esty has made a number of remarks which will 
scarcely bear repetition in print. The prevail- 
ing fashion of dress has given him abundant op- 
portunity to compare their attractions with those 
of his own harem. For three he is reported to 
have offered £30,000, with the option of can- 
celing the bargain and returning to England if, 
after a fair trial, they disliked Persia. One of 
the three told me she was inclined to accept if 
the money could be settled on herself, and if 
she could feel sure about getting back. But I 
think no bargain has been closed. At Lady 
Granville’s party at the foreign office on Tues- 
day night, it was an American lady—or, as 
some say, two or three fair Americans—who 
had the honor to attract this noble savage’s re- 
gard. At one or two dinners he has found him- 
self with a lady on each side of him, and this is 
a practice which he declares himself unable to 
understand. They, on the other hand, have 
been enlightened by experience as to some 
customs which prevail in Persia, but have hith- 
erto been unknown in England. One lady on 
rising from the table found her lap filled with 











But, while these ladies looked at new phases 
of thought with a readiness and candor remark- 
able at their years, old habits always retained a 
strong hold upon them. They cherished a 
peculiar respect tor the office of the ministry; 
they always kept up their father’s custom of 
fauuly prayer and daily reading of the Scrip- 
tures; and they considered constant attendance 
at mecting one of the most important and pleas- 
ant duties of lite. They retained wany friend- 
ships with members of Orthodox churches, and 
had a sincere respect for genuine religious 


morsels trom the royal plate, which, as she 
supposed, he had found unpalatable and q tietly 
disposed of in this way. Another beheld sun- 
dry viands, from time to time during dinner, 
transferred from the shah’s plate to her own. 
There is even a story that he took such a vio- 
lent dislike to spinach, when it was served to 
him for the first time, that he ejected it from 
his mouth on to the plate of hisneighbor. But 
to all these, as to most of the other stories, 
there is another side. The charitable and well- 
informed explain that these contributions were 
meant as marks of royal favor and were in the 








faith and tecling, in whatsoever form it ap- 
peared. ‘ 

Seldom do women (and least of all elderly | 
women) take such lively interest in all pro-} 
eressive retorms as they did. Their tendency 
to radical views (the natural outgrowth of their 
treedum of thought) was, indeed, held some- 
what in check by the centripetal force of early | 
education. ‘hey had a tendeney to cling to| 
established institutions and customs; but their | 
indorn love of freedom and strong sense of! 
Justice invariably proved too poweriul for the | 
Inertia of habit. In the early days of anti- | 
¢lavery they excused themselves from fully | 
sympathizing with my zeal by saying: ‘*They 
also serve who only stand and wait;” to which | 
1 replied that the Lord had more than enough | 
of waiters—that ruuners and fighters were 
needed in his service now. It was not long} 
before they espoused the abolition cause with | 
as imuch earnestness and liberality as I could | 
desire. Of all the New England women who | 
rallied to help the sufferers in Kansas none 
were more energetic and liberal than they were. 

They highly commended and enjoyed direct 
and slashing attacks upon wrong and wrong- 
dvers, and stinging expressions of contempt, 
for all hypocritical subterfuges, because their | 
own natures were responsive thereto. One! 
day, when I was visiting them, the Rey. Mr. | 
Morse, one of the editors of the New York 
Observer, called to inquire concerning certain 
Jetters his father had written to Dr. Osgood. 
When Miss Osgood left the room to search for 
che jetters the reverend gentleman entered into | 
supe desultory conversation, in the course of 
which ke deplored the rashness of reformers 
and decreasing reverence fur the authority of 
the Bible. £ would not myself have thrown 
down the gauge of battle; but, since he had 
volunteered to do it, I teok it up without hesi- 
tation. : 

If the Scriptures are coming into disre- 





height of good breeding, since among Orientals 
it is the custom to bestow on a guest the choic- 
est morsels from the host’s portion, and a king 
always stands in the relation of a host to every- 
body else. 

It would, at any rate, be a mistake to suppose 
that the shah is wanting in politeness to women, 
as he understands it, or even that he has not 
learned a great deal and adopted a great deal 
from European manners. There could not be 
a more striking proof ot this than his institut- 
ing an order for women, and conferring decora- 
tions on them—a performance which offers not 
merely a violent but a ludicrous contrast to or- 
dinary Oriental notions. So of his compli- 
ments to the queen and the princess of Wales, 


'and the marked courtesy shown to the latter 


wherever he has met her. But you know all 
about that already, and they were official per- 
sonages, it may be said. He has, however, 
been not less civil to other ladies to whom he 
was under no political obligation. He was sur- 
prised, as well he might be, by the number and 
splendor of the diamonds worn by the Mar- 
chioness of Westminster, and he surprised her 
not less by telling her they were much finer 
than his own. His reception at the Stafford 
house was a marvel of profuse elegance, and 
was followed by a somewhat maryelloys inci- 
dent. Stafford house, I should say, enjoys an 
easy preéminence among all London houses for 
the magnificence of its entertainments. Its size 
and position, to begin with, are unequalled. It 
is half ss big as Buckingham palace itselt, 
from which it is not far removed, the two hav 
ing each a double front on St. James’s and the 
Green parks. It was in the days of the former 
Duchess of Sutherland, mother of the present 
-duke, and well-known by name in America 
for her anti-slavery sympathies, that Stafford 
house acquired its peculiar celebrity. She was 
& woman of wham high birth and great wealth 


seemed suitable and natural, for her tastes were 
liberal, and she loved splendor. She kept an 
army of servants, and an army of servants is a 
rather more costly luxary than an army of sol- 
diers. Their liveries would have put to shame 
the most showy uniforms. Before she died a 
great part of her retainers were dismissed and 
pensioned off. But the pensions were given on 
condition that the holders of them should re- 
turn to their old posts on great occasions, and 
this they do. Without them the household 
would ne counted numerous; with them it pre- 
sents such an array as few private mansions in 
the world, or none, can equal; as they are per- 
fectly drilled and know the ways of the house, 
there is no confusion, nor any indication that 
this double retinue is not the ordinary equip- 
ment of the house. ‘Tne effect is princely, and 
Stafford house is a princely residence, with its 
broad halls, its great staircase, its novle rooms, 
its priceless treasures of art, and all the rest. 
All this so much impressed the shah that, on 
the morning after his reception by the duke, he 
sought an interview with the Prince of Wales, for 
whom he 1s said to have taken a liking. Ashe 
is not a man of many words, and French 1s the 
only language in common between him and the 
prince, and he speaks it with difficulty, he lost 
no time in explaining what seemed to him so 
plain as to need no explanation. He simply ad- 
vised the prince to put the dnke of Sutherland 
to death. As the prince naturally was a little 
surprised by the abruptness of his suggestion— 
and he and the duke are, mureover, great 
friends—the shah urged with such eagerness 
that it was impossible so powerful a subject 
could be permitted to exist without endangering 
the throne. When the prince explained to him 
that, however just his view might be, the laws 
of England did not aliow a king to put a subject 
to death, the shah became much depressed. 
Presently he rallied, and exclaimed ‘‘But at 
least you can put out his eyes!” It was difficult 
to make him understand that even this could 
not be safely done; and when he at last broke 
off the interview he was evidently persuaded 
that there could be little security for a dynasty 
which possessed so slight authority over its sub- 
jects. It never could have occurred to him 
that there was an impropriety in accepting the 
duke’s hospitality in the cvening and proposing 
his execution the next morning. Nor did the 
failure of his plan deter him from accepting the 
same duke’s invitation to Trentham, where he 
has seen a specimen of life in an English coun- 
try-house not less remarkable than that in Lon- 
don, though there are a dozen places in the coun- 
try that may rival Trentham, and no palace in 
town to vie with Stafford house.—London letter. 








“Warrington” on Government by 
Commissions. 


—~— 
AN ARGUMENT TENDERED GEN. BUTLER. 


Mr. Shattuck made the closing argument on 
Wednesday in favor of a fire commission. It 
seemed to be sound and conclusive as to the 
benefits of the scheme, though, of course, every- 
thing depends on the men who compose the 
commission, when it shall have been authorized 
by vote of the city government. What Mr. 
Shattuck said about the practical necessity of 
commissions is perfectly true, though there are 
some under the State government which are 
needless, and others which need reorganizing. 
Those which are needless and which ought to 
be abolished are the ones which have charge of 
things beyond the proper province of legisla- 
tion, and which the people ought to have care 
of themselves. For instance, the board of 
agriculture. The trouble is not that Mr. Flint 
does nut manage the board well enough; proba- 
bly he is as good a man as could be found who 
would be secretary of such a board; but there 
is no excuse for its existence any more than 
for a board to take care of the shoe and leather 
interest, or the wood and lumber interest, or 
the stove and furnace interest, or the furniture 
and cabinet-ware interest, or the ready-made 
clothing interest, or the newspaper and book- 
printing interest, or the cotton and woolen man- 
ufacturing interest. Lowell and Lynn, Fall 
River and Taunton, Randolph and Haverhill, the 
Brookfields, the scores of other seats ot various 
manufacturing industries, never think of pro- 
claiming themselves paupers and wards of the 
State, and asking for a board, and the publica- 
tion of annual reports, and the payment of 
**bounties” to thirty or fifty county, district and 
town societies. Why should the farmers do it? 
Another instance of a useless and improper 
commission is the labor-bureau, and for the 
same reason. If there is need of statistics 
there should be a bureau of statistics—not es- 
pecially of labor, but of everything; labor, 
crime, pauperism, education, births, *marriages 
and deaths, etc.—all under one chief, whose 
work should be not to theorize in advance, but to 
collect figures and make deductions from them, 
for the work of legislation generally. The labor- 


tage of him again. But, then, Brown is a very 
Mean sort pe ges after all.” “Yes,” said his 
listener, ‘‘and there’s where he has the advan- 


tage of you.” . 
Wurtsuntive.—(By John W. Chadwick. )— 


Out from the city’s flaming heart, 
Miles but a dozen away, 
I know of a mountain's secret shrine 
Where lately I went to pray. 
But my prayer was not for the smallest boon ; 
It was nothing but thanks and joy, 
As I roamed through the scented woodland paths 
With the heart of a happy boy; 
As I touched the tips of the maple-boughs, 
Shaded with softest brown ; 
As the thistle showed me her armature, 
Frosted with silvery down. 
And, oh! the gleam of the birches’ stems, 
And the new green of the pines, 
And the hemlock fringes sweeping low, 
Till they touched the creeping vines! 
And every bank was studded thick 
With wild-flowers sweet and rare, 
While the ferns seemed made of spirit-stuff, 
They were so slight and fuir. 
And the city was gleaming far away 
Through a veil of thin white mist, 
And billows of green rolled in between, 
Till the land and the water kissed. 
It was only a dozen miles away, 
As flies the laden bee, 
Butto my free thought twas a hundred leagues, 
And more, to the shining sea. 
Could it be, I thought, in the world with this 
There was dust, and heat, and glare? 
Could it be there was sorrow, and hate, and sin, 
And terror, and wild despair? 
Alas! it could; but for this one day 
I would live as if it could not; 
I would dream that the world, from end to end, 
Was only this one dear spot. 
All should be sweet, and cool, and pure; 
All should be gay and free; 
All men be as gentle, all women as true, 
As the man and the woman with me. 
They had lived with the birds and the flowers so 
long 
They seemed to have learned their speech ; 
Softer it fell on my drowsy :>nse 
Than the rain on a sandy beach. 


name ; 

They could tell me of all their times ; 

And their talk was a poem that needed not 
The help of a poet’s rhymes. 

Where was the service that day, think you? 
Down in the valley below, 

Where the sad-faced people flocked to church 
To list to a tale of woe; 

Or was it there, on the mountain-side, 
Where the Spirit, with two or three 

Was saying softly, in various speech, 
“Let the little ones come unto me?” 

—Christian Union. 


nown.—(By Bret Harte. )— 

Here’s the spot. Look around you. 
the height 

Lay the Hessians encamped. 
the right 

Stood the gaunt Jersey farmers. 
a wall— 


Nothing more. 
tlowers blow, 


Nothing more, did I say? 
you've heard 


word 

Down at Springfield? What, No? 
that’s bad; why, he had 

All the Jerseys aflame ! 
name 

Of the *‘rebel high priest.” 


Come— 


George! 
He had cause, you might say! 
sians, that day, 


their way 
her arms, 

Sat alone in the house. 
knew 


But God—and that one of the hireling crew 
Who fired the shot! Enough!—there she lay 


Did he preach—did he pray ? 
you stand 


that band 


at 





bureau was made to meet a supposed political 
demand, and its fate is worthy of such an origin. 


vitiated by the vein of advance theorizing which 
pointed out the inquiries which were to be made 
and the lessons which were to be drawn. It 
has now fallen into the hands of an incompetent 
lawyer and a ward politician, neither of whom 
care anything about the labor question, or are 
capable of inferring anything from what they 
may happen to learn. But the main trouble 
with this board, as with the board of agricul- 
ture, is that there is no excuse for its existence. 
Statistics of labor, in the limited sense in 
which the word tabor is used, is no more the 
business of the State than the statistics of any 
and everything else. The board of health may, 
perhaps, fairly be justified, for many matters 
relating to health it has been found necessary 
to regulate by standing and general law, and 
there cannot be intelligent legislation without 
constant and progressive information, though 
even this board comes near the verge of inex- 
cusableness. The harbor commission probably 
had an original excuse in the fact of ownership 
of flats by the State, but it is now a fussy and 
meddlesome impertum tn tmperto, which seeks 
to arrogate to itself all the legislative work of 
taking care of the harbors, so that you cannot 
extend a wharf, or reclaim a piece of salt marsh, 
or build a bridge or dike, without going to Mr. 
Quincy’s congress for permission. Education 
has been too long a matter of State concern 
and control for anybody to think of changing 
the system, and the trouble with ‘the board 
which has charge of this great interest is that 
its organization is bad. It is substantially a 
close corporation and self-perpetuating body, 
and its secretary and agent have no genius nor 
enthusiasm nor fitness for their work. This | 
board also seeks to set itself up as a legislative | 
branch—and does to a large degree manage its | 
own finances, fix salaries and expenses, and | 
spend moneys without responsibility to the peo- | 
ple, and is wasteful and extravagant—last win- | 
ter seeking to cover up its own failures, not by 
new methods and fresh enthusiasm, but by | 
taxing the people three-quarters of a million | 
dollars more annually. The board of State 
charities is in itself indispensable, for it deals 
with pauperism, a legitimate subject of State 
concern. At its head is Dr. S. G. Howe, a} 
great and wise man; and although some of the | 
officers of this board also seek every year to | 
do something more than give information and | 
advice as to legislation, yet itis able and fresh | 
enough and has not been organized too long to 
be a highly useful and necessary body. Bys | 
and-by the prison commission will vindicate its 
existence in the same way. As to the inspec- | 
torships of prisons and jails and the trustec- | 
ships of hospitals, their existence is justified | 
until at least some better method of governing | 
these institutions is found, for the prevention | 
and punishment of crime is a matter which the | 
State must take to itself. So a State police | 
may be apologized for—but not the present State | 
police, which is a body set up to execute not the | 
laws against acknowledged crime, but the stat- 
utes against artificial crimes—crimes not by 
universal or general consent, but only by vote | 
of the temperance societies and the dictum of | 
the orthodox pulpit—a body which, finding under 
its organization no law which it can execute to 
any advantage to anybody, ekes out its active 
existence by a corrupt interference with politics 
and base collusion with the very men it is com- | 
manded to arrest and imprison. Most of the 
other commissions are well enough, though, of 
course, they have the natural tendency to med- 
dle with legislation, and never know when to 
recommend their own abolition. When will | 
Levi Stockbridge, for instance, ascertain that 
his commission on the cattle disease has already 
outlived the disease three or four years ? 





- MISCELLANY. 


Fcy.—A New Hampshire paper speaks of the 
‘idiots who are climbing the White Mountains 
to get a view of the cows pasturing in the mead- 
ows below.” 

It is a remarkable fact that the moment a 
woman writes a letter she is frantic to put it 
in the postoffice, although she may have been 
putting off the writing for six months. 

In a recent article on a fair in his locality, 
the editor of a Western paper says a brother 
editor took a valuable premium, but an unkind 
policeman made him put it right back where he | 
took it from. 

“Grace Greenwood” relates as an instance of 
the extravagance of New England humor that 
when a young farmer’s wife made her first boy’s | 
pants precisely as ample before as behind the 
father exclaime¢, “‘Goodness! he won’t know 
whether he’s going to school or coming home!” | 

‘I had more money than he had to carry on 
the suit,” said a very mean individual who had 
just won a lawsuit over @ poor neighbor, ‘“‘and } 
that’s where J had the advantage of him. Then / 
I had much better counsel than he, and there I 
had the advantage of him. And his family 


{ 








were sick while the suit was pending, so he | 
couldn't attend to it, and there I had the advan- | 


' tionable. 
venient to give Reuters agents their news, and | 
sources, also. 


‘ beauty. 


who has moved, as he has done, amongst varied | 


| who, after managing the press, tried his mas- 


he 
| Of that reckless advance—of that straggling re- 
| treat! 


Its reports have been of considerable value, but | Keep the ghost of that wife, foully slain, in your 


view— 


would you do? 

Why, just what he did! They were left in the 
lurch 

For the want of more wadding. 
church, 

Broke the door, stripped the pews, and dashed 
out in the road 

With his arms full of hymn-books, and threw 
down his load 

At ~~ feet! Then, above all the shouting and 
shots, 

Rang his voice—‘‘Put Watts into ’em—boys, 
give ’em Watts!” 

And they did. That is all. 
tlowers blow, 

Pretty much as they did ninety-three years ago. 

You oo anywhere and you'll turn up a 

all— f 
But not always a hero like this—and that’s all. 


He ran to the 


Grasses spring, 





Baron REvTER, THE CONTRACTOR WITH THE 
Suau or Persta.—The mystery is Reuter. 
Where did this wonderful little Jew spring 
from? Nobody knows. We are told he was 
‘born in Germany about 1815,” but so much 
anybody who had seen him might tell without 
referring to a cyclopedia. He has been a natu- 
ralized subject of Queen Victoria for some 
twenty years, and responsible Londoz journal- 
ists have not forgotten his appearance on ‘the 
scene.” Aboutadozen years ago a small Jew, 
with a prominent hooked nose, a pair of gold- 
rimmed spectacles and an accent t2 which only 
Mr. Leland could do justice, haunted newspaper 
offices, seeking interviews and endeavoring to 
commence acquaintanceships. His sole object 
was to benefit the English press. ‘‘No, I assure 
you, upon my vort of honor [here the hand on the 
breast and a low bow], zat I greatly admire ze 
London press. It is ze vun great press of ze 
vorit. I vant you to zee my leetle telegrams 
and use zem as you like. I vant no money. 
Just put my name. Just zay ze despatch comes 
vrom Mr. Reuter. I sall be entirely zatesfied.” 
The persuasive notes were listened to. They 
produced their effect. Telegraphing was ex- 
pensive, and newspaper profits were small. 
The despatches were used for probably a month. 
Then another visit. The post was in, and the 
shrewd little man was safe. ‘Were ze leetle 
despatches of gute? Zey were! I am delight- 
ed. I care for nutting but to please ze press.” 
Should he continue them? He should be happy, 
and in the meantitue it was a waste of good money 
for the —- or —- to be paying for despatches from 
their own correspondents. Why throw money 
soaway? Sothespecial telegrams were stopped. 
Another month, and this time there is more 
of confidence in the eye of the littte man. He 
dues not bow quite so often! He even differs 
from you on little matters. He knows his 
strength. Will the proprietors of the —— like 
to make an arrangement for one year? They 
see what his despatches are worth. They must 
see what a saving was made. The other papers 
were all accepting an annual engagement, etc. 
Ultimately the engagement was made. Then 
the country papers came into it—not merely 
the daily papers, but also the weekly papers, 
who concluded with him for one day’s dis- 
patches. The whole press ina short space of 
time became, so far as its foreign news is con- 
cerned, Reutertzed. The terms of his full 
subscription have been raised from £600 to 
£1200 yearly. Private subscribers, exchanges, 
town-halls, statesmen, foreign ministers, and a 
host, now subscribe to Reuter. He has coined 








|/money. His despatches are fair. I dislike the 
, system, but I have never seen a despatch which 


seemed to have a “‘job” for its end, though I 
have seen many which politically were objec- 
Foreign governments find it con- 


yet there is intelligence from independent 
Reuter’s despatches constitute 
an accomplished fact. Their originator is now 
a baron. He is married to a lady of some 
He has the best opera-box; his horses 
are the wonder of the row; he hasa town house, 
a seaside house and a country house. His man- 
ner 1s that of a bland despot. He smiles with 
a sort of patronizing smile, as though he were 
keeping his greatness back. I have never 
heard anything to his discredit; and for one | 


temptations, that is saying a good deal. It is 
Reuter who now holds Persia as his estate, 





ter-hand upon the Shah. The last dozen years 
have told upon kim. I see the deep marks 
down his face, which tell of anxious ys and 
sleerless nights. He has paid in this way, I 
fear, for his success. Of course he is far-see- 
ing enough to stop short of Carrying out his 
own concessions. Individual firms and com- 
panies can have the concessions of him; but 
I'm inclined to think the baron will get quite as 
much for his ‘‘privileges” as they are worth.— 
London cor. Datly Advertiser. 





They could call the trees and the flowers by 


Parson Cline: oe Ravoretiosant Re- 
Above on 
By that church on 
And here ran 


You may dig anywhere and you'll turn up a ball, 
Grasses spring, waters run, 


Pretty much as they did ninety-three years ago. 
Stay one moment; 


Of Caldwell, the parson, who once preached the 


And they gave him the 

He stuck in their 
gorge, 

For he loved the Lord God—and he hated King 

When the Hes- 

Marched up with Knyphausen, they stopped on 

At the ‘‘Farms,” where his wife, with a child in 


How it happened none 


And Caldwell, the chaplain, her husband, away ! 
Think of him, as 


By the old church to day; think of him and 


Of militant ploughboys! See the smoke and the 


| And what could you, what should you, what 


& CO. 


| 
| 
— 


J. F. PAUL 


LUMBER WHA 


Albany car Dover Street, Beston. 


CREOSOTED LUMBER 


Proof against Decay. Death to all Vermin 1n cellars, 
yaree and other damp localities. One of the best 
isinfectants and Protectors against Contagious Dis- 


CREOSOTED LUMBER 


For Basements, Planking, Walks, and all similar 
uses, where there is a liability to Rot. Creosvte is a 
SURE PRESERVATIVE both of wood and bh 2alth. 


CREOSOTED LUMBER 


For Drains, Hydrants, and Sewer-Boxes, $ : 
Floorings, Stalls, ac. saeianianes 


CREOSOTED LUMBER 


Eor Bridges, Platforms, Sills, and all purposes where 
strength and prevention from decay ere. absolutely 
necessary, both for salety and economy. By actual 
tests creosoted spruce tins proved trom TWENTY TO 
THIRTY PET CENT. STRONGER than in its natura) 


CREOSOTED LUMBER 


Constantly on band or furnished to order, at the 


LUMBER WHARVES, 


ALBANY, near DOVER STREET, 
BOSTON. 


J. F. PAUL & CO. 


may3 tf 


eases. 


WOLLASTON HEIGHTS, 
QUINCY. 
TEN REASO\S FOR SELECTING WOL- 
LASTON HEIGHTS AS A HOME. 

First. Lund suitible for building purposes is 
cheaper than at any other place an equal distance 
irom Boston. 

Second. The quality of the dwellings now built is 
better than in any village in the Commonwealth, and 
the restrictions placed upon all wil! keep them so. 

ird. The place can never be marred by cheap 
structures or objectionable population, the blot on 
many an otherwise fair spot. 

Fourth. The character of the inhabitants is high in 
respect to morals and social and intellectual qualities, 
wh ich renders any place desirable as a residence. 

Fifth. The prospect both of land and sea is un- 
— in any place around Boston. 

izth. The domain borders on the Railrond nearly 
amile and a half, consequently no part is very far 
away; three-fourths of the dwellings must be within 
seven minutes of the station. “ 

Seventh. Trains run very often and at convenient 
hours for the accommodation of the people, there 
being sixteen each way. 

_Kighth. The Adams Academy, Prof. Dimock, Prin- 
cipal, has Just been opened, and is designed to be one 
of the best in the country; it is about three-quarters 
of a mile from Wollaston, and is free to the resident 
children of the town. 

Ninth. Itis only about six miles from Boston, and 
has the advantage of so many trains, both Sabbath and 
week days, that one can easily attend lectures and 
religious services in pegs ay and evening, with 
more convenience and less time than in many 
of Boston itself. a 

Tenth. The Old Colony R. KR. Co. gives a FREE 
PASS FOR THREE YEARS to and trom Boston, to 
pany one who buys or builds a house and becomes a 
resident there. 

Office of the Company, No. 3 State Street, 
Boston. 

GEO. F. PINKHAM, GENERAL AGENT. 
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MALAGA 
STRAW HATS! 


' Received from our Mr. Simmons, Jr., 


LARGE LOT OF THESE 


Durable Hats for the Seaside, 


RETAIL. 
Each. 


AT 


Only 25 Cents 


Also we have just received and added to our Hat 
Department a SELECTED LOT of 


THE CELEBRATED 
Yeddo Straw Hats, 


In large and extra large sizes, suited to professional 
men with heads of the Websterian mould, and all 
others who find it difficult to procure Hats large 
enough to be worn with comfort. This Hat possesses 
the advantages of lightness and ventilation, and 
when offered at 


75 CENTS, 
Or Half the Regular Price. 


makes it the Cheapest and Best for City, Seaside or 
Country. 


200 Japanese Umbrellas. 

1000 Manila Hammocks (plain or cul’d) $3.75. 
Bathing Suits and Caps. 

Boy’s Sailor Suits for the Seashore. 
Ladies’ Bathing Suits and Bathing Shoes. 


(MUCH UNDER PRICE.) 
Also a Fresh Stock of the celebrated 


East India Cobiaand Pyjomahs, or Sleeping 
Suits, made from the pure Ponjee Silk. 

Yachting Flannel Suits. 

All Styles Linen Suits. 

Linen “Ulster” Duster for travellers. 


G. W. SIMMONS & SON, 
OAK HALL. 


julyl2 tr 
THE 


NARRAGANSETT 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF PROVIDENCE. 
THE 


CITY INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


OF PROVIDENCE, KR. L, 
AND THE 


FIRST NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF WORCESTER, 
CONTINUE BNSINESS. AS USUAL, AT THEIR 
BOSTON OFFICE, 


No. 27 State Street. 


JOHN W. PORTER, 


AGENT. 
july5 4t 


YOUR 


July Dividends 


May be converted into a 


TEN PER CENT. NEW ENGLAND IN- 
VESTMENT 


By the purchase of the 
First Mortgage Sinking Fund 
GOLD BONDS 


—OF THE— 
Lamoille Valley, St. Johnsbury and Essex 
County Railroads, 
—FORMING THE— 
VERMONT DIVISION 
—OF THE— 
Portland & Ogdensburg R. R. Trunk Line. 


E. & T. FAIRBANKS & CO., St. Johnsbury. Vt. 
FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 2 Milk street, Boston. 
FAIRBANKS & CO.. 311 Broadway. New York. 
FINANCIAL AGENTS. 
ro For sale by Bankers and Brokers -idiicuaial 
y 


























SANFORD’S 
JAMAICA 
GINGER 


INSTANTLY RELIEVES CHOLERA MORBUS, 
CRAMPS, PAINS, DIARRHEA and DYSENTERY, 
and is a delicious Summer bev e. Itis eg: ared 
from the érwe Jamaica Ginger, combined with choice 
aromatics end genuine 
largest, cheapest and 








POPULAR | 
NEW MUSIC BOOKS 


For the Coming Musical Season. 
THE STANDARD. EMERSON & PALMER. $1.50 
Unexcelled as a Collection of Church Music. 

THE RIVER OF LIFE. PERKINS & BENTLEY. 
35. The Newest and Freshest of Sabbath Scrool 
Song Books. 

CHEERFUL VOICES. L.O. EMERSON. 50. A 
very beautiful School Song Book. 

GEMS OF STRAUSS. JOHANN STRAUSS. 
All the best Strauss Music. 

ORGAN AT HOME. For Reed Organs. $2.50. 
200 most attractive pieces. 

CLARKE’S DOLLAR INSTRUCTORS for 
Reed Organs, Piano and Violin. 
— CHANTS and RESPONSES. 


$2.50. 


DR. STREETER’S VOICE BUILDING. $1.50 


Sold everywhere. Sent, post-paid for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


july19 tf 








THE 
QUINCY MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HAVING PAID THEIR BOSTON LOSSES. 
$456,868.25, in Full, 
AND WITH THEIR 
CASH FUND RESTORED (to present tate) TO 
NEARLY $200,000, 


Are now (as heretofore) ready to insure on the 
SAFER CLASSES OF HAZARDs, 


AT FAIR AND EQUITABLE RATES. 


Dividends will be resumed on expiring policies as 
soon as practicable and the profits of business will 


allow. 
é ISRAEL W. MUNROR, President. 
CHAS. A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 
No. 27 STATE STREET. 
Local Agencies in every town. 
‘ tf meh2z 


AMERICAN 
GINGER ALE! 


HOL OR SPIRITS. 


A DELICIOUS SUMMER DRINK, 
COBURN, LANG & CO., 


100 Worcester street & 116 Water street. 
may3sl 


BELFAST 


MOSES FAIRBANKS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Cider and Lager Beer, 


SPECIALTW 
—OF-— 


ALE IN KEGS FOR FAMILY USE, 


-AND ALSO OF— 


GINGER ALE, 


MAKE A 


flavor. 
promptness, and 


At Lowest Prices! 


MOSES FAIRBANKS & CO., 


Howard Atheneum Building, 
HOWARD STREET, Boston. 


may3l 9 


[INCORPORATED IN 1829.] 


J. H. CHADWICK & CO., 
AGENTS. 
Office 22, 34 and 26 Oliver Street, BOSTON. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOSTON PURE WHITE LEAD, 


Dry and Ground in Oil, 


DRY AND GROUND ZINC, LITHARGE, RED 
LEAD, LEAD PIPE, SHEET-LEAD, TIN PIPE, 
TIN-LINED PIPE, IRON PIPE AND FIT- 
TINGS, PUMPS, &c., &c. 

Our Pure White Lead, both dry and ground in oil, 
we warrant to be STRICTLY PURE, and GUARANTEE 
that for fineness, body and durability it is not surpassed 
by any Lead in the market, either foreign or Ameri- 

can. 
agin order to protect ourselves we have adopted 
as our trade-mark an eight-pointed red star, with our 
corporate seal in the center. This is on every pack- 
age of our PURE LEAD. None genuine without it. 
mayl0 3m 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 
PARLOR SUITS 


Covered in English Haircloth, Plush, Brocatell, Silk 
Damask, French Lasting, etc. Also, 





Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking, 
AND THE BEST 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 


In the Market. 

CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORS, etc. 
Our work is made from thoroughly kilndried stock, 
by experienced workmen, and our facilities are unsur- 
passed for the production of first-class FURNITURE, 
warranted in every particular. Purchasers will Hud 
it greatly to their advantage to examine our large and 
superior assortment before making their selections. 

e import direct from the manufacturer, Samuel 
Laycock’s best English Haircloth. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & C0,, 


27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 
FACTORY AT EAST CAMBRIDGE, MAS8s. 
HUGH FLOOD, 

cye ‘ . 
House, Sign and Fresco Painter, 
No. 19 Province Street, 
Will execute Orders for all kinds of Work 


promptly and in the best style. 


gaz A specialty made of Signs and Decorations, 
tt 


july5-3m 


june2s 


CHOICE GOODS! 


JAMES DINGLEY & CO,, 


At Stores 09 and 1585 Washington Street, 
MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


WINES, 
CIGARS, 
SALAD-OILS, 
ALES, Etec., 





For Family and Club use, on 
Terms that are Satisfactory. — 
a PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE FILL- 
ING OF ORDERS, AND BOTH THE FOREIGN AND 
HOME MARKETS WATCHED FOR THE EARLIEST DEL- 
ICACIES. tt june? 





FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 


THE STANDARD. 


THESE CELEBRATED SCALES not only contin 
ue to hold their PRE-EMINENCE so ne acknowl. | 
edged. but are constantly gaining in = _— a | 
JON in which they have always been held by | 
tbe SORRECTNESS of their PRINCIPLE. the AC- | 
CURACY of their ADJUSTMENT, the STERLING 
QUALITY of their MATERIALS, the DU RABILITY 
of every part, the long experience of the manufac- 
turers and the improvements which are constanily 
being made by them, the FULLESS and RELIA- 
BILITY of their WARRANT, the REASONABLE 


PRICES at which thev are SOLD. 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 


2 Milk Street (OLD SOUTH BLOCK), Boston. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 


E. L. ALLEN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


24 Temple Place, Boston, 


French Brandy, and is the | invites the attention of the public to the superior 


uality of the Photographs he is now making. These 


best. 

will be bottle of any other Ginger | 4 aig 
$10 if fo ny nd in fine gases and parker. pictures combine some of the latest improvemements 
mples free. WEERS & POTTER, General Agents, | 1, French and German Photography, and are believed 


176 Tremont street. 


For sale by all Druggists and Dealers, 6 jpl9 





to be equal to anything produced in the city. may3t, 


‘Extension of Washington Street 


A healthy and popular beverage, contains NO ALCO- 
At retail by all Grocers, and to the trade generally by 


3m 


GINGER ALE. 


Soda, Mineral Water, Syrups, Ale, Porter, 


Which is distinguished for its richness and fulness of 


4g Orders from dealers and families supplied with 











FURNITURE! 


THE 


to Haymarket Square 


Obliges us to vacate our Warerooms. We offer the 


Stock contained therein xt 


EXTREMELY 


LOW PRICES, 


TO SAVE REMOVAL. 


BEAL & HOOPER, 
MANUFACTURERS, 


Haymarket Square. 
mayl? tf 
AMES PLOW COMPANY, 

MA NUFACTURERS OF 
Agricultural Implements and Machines. 
DEALERS IN 
Seeds, Fertilizers, and other requirements 
of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts. 
Quincey Hall, Boston, 
july5 and 53 BEEKMAN ST., New York. 


PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY’s, TREFY'’S AND COFFIN’s—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 
In the market. 
At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 
582 and 583 Washington Street, corner of Dix 
Place. junel4 
WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 
(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING,) 
CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 
to Dessert, with experienced waiters to utvend. 


WEDDING CAKE 


supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 
style. 
Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and (Confection- 
ery, of ull sorts. mays 


Fans! Fans! Fans! 
FROM AUCTION, 


—AT— 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


CHAS. H. BRUCE, 


---604 and 606--- 
WASHINGTON STREET, 


ESTABLISHED 1848. 
THE ORIGINAL 


WINDOW-SHADE DEPOT. 


—SPECIALT: — 


HOUSE, STORE, BANK AND OFFICE WINDOW 
SHADES ; WIRE LANDSCAPE AND 


IMPROVED MOSQUITO SOREENS, 
ITALIAN AWNINGS, RUSTIC BLINDS, TABLE 
OIL CLOTH and 


MOSQUITO BED CANOPIES. 
SHADES AND SCREENS LETTERED AND PUT 
JP TOORDER. SHADES AND LACE CURTAINS 


U 
CLEANSED. 
aa ALL ORDERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO, 


604 and 606 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
may3 CHARLES H. BRUCE. tf 


SEIZED GOODS. 


DISTRICT OF BOSTON AND CHARLESTOWN 

Custom Howse, July 8, 1873. i 
In conformity with the provisions of the Act of 
Congress. approved April 2, 1844, and the Act of 
July 18, 1866, amendatury thereof, notice is hereby 
given that the following described goods, wares and 
merchandise have been seized for violation of the 
revenue laws, and are detained in public store at 
this port; and persons claiming the sume are request- 
ed to appear and make claims within (20) twenty 
days from the date of this publication. 

THOMAS RUSSELL, Collector. 





March 7, ls72—Seven (7) Boxes Cigars, Mary Allerton. 
ae 1872—Twenty -six (26) Bottles Gin, Sch. Alice 
yrick. 
May 20, 1872—One (1) Bag Coffee, Sch. Alice Myrick. 
June 8, 1872—2 Rolls Carpeting, 1 Bbl. cont’g China 
Set. Ship Gettysburg. 
June 10, 1372—1000 Cigars. Ship Ceylon. 
July 6, 1872—3 Lace Shawls, | Silk Scarf, 2 Silk Hand- 
kerchiefs, Steamer New England. 
July 16, 1872—2 Bbls. Molasses, Brig Rosella. 
Jan. 8, 1873—300 Cigars, Ship Pegarus, Lloilo. 
Pea 1873—500 Cigars, Brig Java. 
ay 1%, 1873—300 Cigars, Barque Annie, Mat. 
June 2, 1873—Six (6) Bottles Rum. ’ — 
All for violation of Act of 1799, Sec. 68. 
March 5, 1872—500 Cigars. Brig Cherub. f 
June 10. 1872—2 Boxes (1000) Cigars, Ship Importer.4 
June 21, 1872—3650 Cigars, Tile Dane E. 
ap 17, 1872 — 1800 Cigars, Barque Jennie, Buenoe 
Ayres. 
Dec. 16, 1872—4 Boxes Cigars, Ship Sonora, Manilla. 
April 16, 1873, 1000 Cigars. Brig O. C. Clary, Havana, 
June 5, 1873, 450 Cigars. Barque Kepler. 
| June 16, 1873—150 Bunches Cigarettes, Brig Giles Lor- 
| ‘ ing, Havana. 
une 19, 187—31 Bbl. cont’g 12 Box Brandy, 122 Whia- 
key, and 300 Cigars, Steamer Alaubaen’ 
All for violation of Act of July 28, 1866, Sec. 1, 
April 2, 1872—1100 Cigars, Brig May Flower. 
April 10, 1872—23 Pieces Flax and Cotton Tape, 3 
Pieces Worsted Tape, Steamer Palmyra, 
Oct. 5, 1871—2 Gold Vest Chains, 8 setts Brooches and 
Pend a 
May 13, 1872—3 Packages Lead Pencils (12 is 
= 1872—3 Bot. Gin and 3 Bot. Wine suneber 
iber. 
June 6, 1872—One (2) Bag Sugar, Brig Daisy 
June 13, 1872-1100 Cigars. 55 ea 
July 3, 1872—33 Bottles Brandy. 
July 26, 1872—One (1) Black Sik Dress Pattern. 
Aug. 1, 1872—Twenty (20) Bottles Brandy, Sch. Annie, 
Aug. 2, 1872—3 Bags Sugar, Sch. J. Bickmore. 
Sept. 25, 1872—22 Yards Brown Silk. St’m’r Samaria. 
Oct. 23, 1872—2 Pieces Wool Cloth, 2 Pairs Stockings 
_ Steamer Commerce. 
Nov. 20, 1872—6 Bottles Brandy, Steamer New Bruns- 


Wick. 
Noy. 23, 1872—1 Box Cigars, Steamer New Y 
Dec. 30, 1872—53 Cigurs. ~— 
Feb. 7, 1873—1 Cask Gin. 





Great Bargains! 
OVER 600 DIFFERENT PATTERNS 


—AaT— 


FRED, A. GREEN'S, 


521 Washington Street. 
june2l 6t 


BANKERS. 


RIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


40 State Street, 
DEALERS IN 
EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
in all parts of the world. tf = june7 





> 
PFAFF’S LAGER BEER, 
The best known in this community, is in general use 
among intelligent classes not only as a beverage but 
as a mild and invigorating tonic, being recommended 
as such by our leading Physicians. Its purityis uni- 
versally acknowledged. and cannot be pg nies ty only 
selected Barley, Malt and Hops being employed in its 
manufacture. It is strongly urged as a relief for 
dyspepsia. For the benet)t of families and persons 
living at a distance it is put up in bottles and securely 
acked. Jt is a@ genuine, healthful and palatable 

AGER BEER. 


H. & J, PPAFF, 


may3 31 38 BROAD STREET. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 
STATIONERS, 

Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 

dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 

&e., &e. 

136 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 
J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER. 
ly 


J. L. 





REAL ESTATE. 
S. P. TOLMAN & E, A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 
— OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 


go. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 





mc 





~ JOHN L, STEVENSON 


Native 


WINES AND LIQUORS, 


FINE BOURBON AND RYE WHISKEYs, ENG 
LISH AND SCOTCH ALES, LONDON PORTER, 
CALIFORNIA WINES AND BRANDIES, &c. 


NO. 2 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE, 


BOSTON. } i | 








novl6 





NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO,, | 


No. 39 State Street, 


| PINK POND-LILIES ! 


_ Wholesale Dealer and Jobberin Pure Imported and | © 





“ =a poe gg Freydis. 
ae .Gin ot. Whiskey. 1 Bot. 
| Mareh 14, 1973--200 Cigars, Sch. CA tilesige 
| All for violation ot Act of 1799, Sec. 50. 
Sept. 13, 1872—Two (2) Tubs Butter, Sch. Harvest 
ueen. 
Oct. 18, 1872—4000 Cigars. Barque Alexandria. 
Dec. 10, 187:—18 Bottles Braady, Sch. Gladiator. 
— 1863—2 Trunks, 1 Bag Cigars (5300), 
ititia. 
= All for violation of Act of 1799, See. 24. 
Nov. 3, 1872—1 Astracan Cap and 1 Pair Gloves, for 
violation of Act of July 18. 1866, Sec. 4. 
April 17, 1873—3 Pieces Velvet, Steamer Siberia, for 
violation of Actof 1799, Sec. 46. 3t julyl2 


Brig 


SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY, 


With a Capital of Half a Million 
Dollars, 

Has a reputation worth ten times that 
amount, as their entire losses in 27 years 
don’t amount to one quarter of one pe 
cent. : 

Look out for Oounterfeits. 

See that HALL’S NAME is on every 


Safe, if you want a Fire or Burglar Proof. 
Bi inaiannk bs 








Butterick’s Patterns of Garments 


LADIES, MISSES & LITTLE UHILDREN, 


—THE— 


| Best in the World. 








4a SEND FOB ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUH, 


_ PLUMMER & WILDER, 


| julyl9 3m 144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


| JS aseoeinaais 


Something New and Beautiful! 


FOR SALE BY 


CALDER & OTIS, 


FLORISTS, 


TREMONT, CORNER BOYLSTON ST. 
may3l tt 


“WILLIAM DOOGUE. 
FLORIST, 


ROSEBUDS W/holesale and Retail. 
LILY OF V:HE VALLEY, Fresh Ever 
Morning, 
800 HYACINTHS, Showing Flowering 
Stema, in Pots and Glasses. 
5000 T’'UBEROSE BULBS (first quality). 
500 TV.OPICAL PLANTS, which we let tor De 
orative purposes, Weddings, Evening Parties; 
Bails, &e. 
Orders by Express or Telegraph attended to with 
punc.uality. Opento the Public from 6 a.m. to 10 P.M 
FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSES, 


670 Washington Street. 





BOSTON. 


$11,000,000. 


SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS | 


$475,000, 


to be allowed in settlement of notes or secredited in 
payment of premium where parties have paid all cash 
Distributions Annually. 
ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE under the laws | 
of Massachusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1861), to the | 
extent of their value. 
The following Table will show the time that a Life | 
Policy, issued by this Company, will continue in | 
force after the annual cash payment of premium has 





lated. Only four different ages, and seven payments 
are given; but they will suffice to show the practica 
working of the law referred to above. 
PAYMENTS IN CASH. 


1 Paymen 

2 Payments. 
3 Payments. 
4 Payments. 
5 Payments. 
6 Payments. 
7 Payments 


Days | c 


when insured. 


293 i 
329 
1 > 3 


35 123 
40 1 49 3 


933 1254 1235 





Policies issued to the amount of 

$20,000, 
on a singie life, on the LIFE or ENDOWMENT plan. 
This Company is now entering upon its twenty-ninth 
year, and has at risk 


For pamphlets or circulars giving details of the 
Company’s operations, address either the President 
or Secretary. BENJ. F. STEVENS, President 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 

Wa. W. MORLAND, M.D., Medical Examiner. | 
J. W. ‘WRIGHT. Actuarv. julys | 











a 
to 920 per tay! Agents wanted! Allclasses of | 
Geter revple, & either sex, young or old 
make more money at work for usin thet? spare me- 

ing f omot Partio- 
Co., 


all the time, tnan at 
tlars free. Address @. Stinson ortiand, Mc. 





ACCUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 1573, 


i 
' 


ceased, no other condition of the policy being vio. | - 


junivti WM. DOOGUE, P:roprietor. 


FINE-ART STORE 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GALLERIES OF 
OIL PAINTINGS. 


Catalogue of about 3000 Engravings and Chromos, 
with retail prices affixed, sent by mail on receipt of 
ten cents. 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 


127 TREMONT S’CREET, BO!ITON. 
apr26 





DRUGS, PAINT 


Cer RICHARDSON & COv-, 
DEALERS IN 
DRUGS, PAINST, OILS, VARNISHES, J APANS, &¢ 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GI,ASS. 
mayS-3m No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk Street, Boston, 





CLOTHING, ET. 


- a — —— —— 


EARD, MOULTON &C 0. 
MANUFACTURERS AND DHALERS IN 
MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 


21 Cuauncy STREET, 
Boston. 


A.W.BEARD, C.C. MOULTON, R.P.GO gbAsRD, 
raay3 H.C. Brug, E. F. MILLER. ly 


_— 


REELAND,HARDING&LO! 9MI® 


CLOTHING AT WHOLESAI £, 
511 WasHincTton STREET. 


J. H. FREELAND, WINSLOW HE 
L. L. HaRDINeG, F. H. WILL’ 
Sitas W. LOoMIs, JOHN HaMII 


may3 


urs, 
sTON. 


ie Sea ee 

THITTEN, BURDETT & youUNG, 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBB’ gps OF 
MEN AND BOYS’ CLOT ING, 


$4 Cuauncy SteestT, B  ggron. 


C. V. WuirTen, ‘A. §. LOCKS, 
H. 8. BURDETT, mchl-ém &. C. Goss. 
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